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NECESSARY LEGISLATION. 


\YTATE Senator Saxton, of New York, who has been 
the especial cliampion of ballot reform, says: ‘‘It 
seems to me that the recent elections make it evident 
that honest elections and honest election laws are the 
great issues of the day. The ballot law must be puri- 
fied, and the corrupt practices act strengthened. Be- 
sides, we must pass the amendment to the Consti- 
tution transferring disputed election cases from the 
Legislature to the courts.” Senator SAXTON states 
clearly and concisely the chief reform measures that 
should engage the Legislature this winter. His re- 
marks recall the fact that the main object of good 
citizens at present is to secure greater political hon- 
esty. Tariff reform, ballot reform, civil service re- 
form, the corrupt practices act, and the judicial de- 
cision of disputed elections are all efforts to obtain 
an honest expression of the popular will. The press- 
ing and vital necessity of such measures is shown by 
the situation in the two largest States at the late elec- 
tion. In Pennsylvania the substantial question was 
whether the party control under which the most ex- 
tensive frauds have been accomplished should be ap- 
proved, and it was approved by an immense major- 
ity; and in New York the defeated candidate and a 
large part of the press that supported him allege that 
the result was due to wholesale bribery, or, as Mr. 
PLATT is reported as saying, ‘‘The Democrats merely 
bought their triumph for cash.” 

The general belief that in a hotly contested and 
important election both parties buy as many votes 
as they can raise money to pay for reveals a situation 
which all sensible men desire to correct. The ex- 
traordinary growth of the public sentiment in favor 
of ballot reform, and the passage of ballot reform laws 
in State after State, show the general consciousness 
of the extreme venality of elections, and the readi- 
ness to try a remedy. The practically open sale of 
judgeships by Tammany Hall, as illustrated in the 
recent statements of Judge Pryor and Judge INGRA- 
HAM, show how far this cancer has eaten its way. 
There was no doubt of the election of both these 
candidates, yet one of them paid $10,000 and the 
other $7000 to Tammany Hall for what its chief boss, 
Mr. CROKER, facetiously calls ‘‘the legitimate ex- 
penses ” of the election. Judge Pryor himself, how- 
ever, calls it an ‘‘ assessment,” which he says that 
he could ill afford to pay, and that it is an outrage 
which should be stopped. The first step in stopping 
it is to remove all excuse for assessing candidates for 
money to, pay ‘‘ legitimate expenses,” and to require 
of the CROKERS and QUAYS who receive the money 
to swear to a detailed and itemized statement of its 
expenditure. To secure this result Governor HILL’s 
dodge of the paster should be abolished, and the cor- 
rupt practices act extended. 

This last measure Governor HILL himself has rec- 
ommended, probably upon the ground that the Repub- 
lican bribery fund was the larger. But it would be 
very difficult to show that any party organization 
but Tammany ever levied such immense assessments 
upon candidates. The Republican ‘‘ fat- frying” 
process of 1888 was pressure applied to vast interests 
which for their own advantage could afford liberal 
gifts much more easily than salaried officers. The 
reform of the protective system, which stimulates 
this enormous contribution to dishonest politics, is 
not the least imperative among those which solicit 
general public attention. But if Senator SaxTon 
can induce his party in this State to press unitedly 
the three measures which he mentions, it is not prob- 
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able that the whole Democratic force in the Legisla- 
ture would care to unite itself against them. The 
elaborate Democratic deliverance upon the subject 
in the State Convention shows the consciousness that 
effective ballot reform is a measure which the senti- 
ment of the State demands, and Mr. FLOWER’Ss equal- 
ly elaborate and evasive letter just before the elec- 
tion showed his consciousness that the reform could 
not be wisely resisted, although it showed with equal 
clearness that the force which supported him did not 
desire it. Indeed, Mr. CROKER, in his World inter- 
view, frankly discloses his view, which is that of the 
power which he represents—‘‘ I do not think that the 
city or the State should be compelled to pay for even 
the official ballots.” We trust that Mr. Saxton will 
lose no time in proposing his measures. 


REPUBLICAN HOPES OF DEMOCRATIC 
FOLLY. 


Mr. FREDERIC TAYLOR, a public-spirited merchant 
of New York, who is not in the ordinary sense a 
politician, although he takes the active part in pol- 
itics which becomes every good citizen, has written 
a very interesting and suggestive letter upon the 
political situation. Mr. TayLor is a Republican and 
a protectionist of the HENRY CLay school. But he 
cannot be blind or indifferent to the signs of the 
times, and his letter itself is one of those signs. In 
the late campaign in the State Mr. TAYLOR made an 
eloquent and weighty speech at the last great Re- 
publican meeting in the New York Music Hall, and 
his letter tends to explain in some degree the defeat 
of the party to which he belongs and which he 
sought to serve. 

It does this by disclosing the fact that there is 
a very large body of Republicans who distrust the 
tendencies of their own party. They are necessa- 
rily lukewarm and even indifferent; and the key to 
the indifference of the vast body of rural Republi- 
cans in New York, whose neglect to vote defeated 
the Republican candidate, is, as Mr. TAYLOR states 
it, although in a different way, their opposition to 
extreme protection and to boss rule. This feeling 
is so strong, that to the argument against Tammany, 
such Republicans replied, ‘‘Tom PLATT is just as 
bad”; and to the argument that next year is a Presi- 
dential election, they answered, ‘‘We don’t like re- 


vising the tariff up,” as Mr. TAYLOR puts it. This 
is a sign of the times well worth heeding. The 


McKINLEY protectionists assume that protection is a 
good in itself, a wise and permanent national pol- 
icy. But what may be called the GARFIELD pro- 
tectionists hold that it is a wise policy only when 
temporary and ‘‘ ultimating in free trade.” This is 
not, perhaps, Mr. SHERMAN’S view. But Mr. SHER- 
MAN evidently does not regard the result of the 
Ohio election as a simple victory for the MCKINLEY 
tariff principle. He is inclined to explain it other- 
wise, and to anticipate, if not to prefer, the currency 
as the main issue next year. 

These are indications that if the Republican plat- 
form of next year should declare absolutely for the 
McKINLEY tariff and principle, and marshal its voters 
under the familiar bosses, there would be a large 
body of Republicans who will feel as the rural Re- 
publicans in New York felt this year before elec- 
tion, and as Mr. TayLor’s letter shows that other 
Republicans felt after election. But the Republican 
vote of Pennsylvania shows no disposition to discard 
Quay, the most notorious of the Republican bosses, 
and there is little probability that the party pride of 
the Convention will permit anything but a strong 
approval of the McKINLEY policy. As the year 
draws to a close, therefore, the chief Republican 
hope for the next year is the folly of the Democrats. 
The new Democrats, like BorEs, RUSSELL, and CAMP- 
BELL, have by no means superseded the old Bourbon 
Democratic leaders. Tammany Hall is more power- 
ful than at any time since the fall of TWEED. Mr. 
CLEVELAND was originally nominated not as a repre- 
sentative Democrat, but as a candidate who would 
attract disaffected Republicans. Even so uncompro- 
mising a Democratic paper as the Louisville Courier- 
Journal thinks its great party majority in the House 
dangerous. That is what Republicans believe, and 
on that danger they rest their hopes. 


SENATOR SHERMAN. 


THE threatened displacement of Mr. SHERMAN as 
Senator from Ohio by Mr. FoRAKER has elicited an 
expression of opinion throughout the country which 
cannot fail of a decided effect upon the result. It 
may not suffice to secure the election of Mr. SHER- 
MAN, but it will certainly show to Ohio Republicans 
the opinion held in all parties out of the State of the 
possible election of Mr. FoRAKER. Mr. FORAKER is 
reported to have said that Ohio Republicans know 
their own business, and are entirely capable of at- 
tending to it. But this remark omits the fact that 
the membership of the Senate of the United States is 
the business of the whole country. The withdrawal 
of Mr. EDMUNDS is not the concern of Vermont 
alone, it is a national loss. The withdrawal of a 
man of the great public ability and experience and 
~ 
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intelligence of Mr. SHERMAN would take from the 
Senate a personality which belongs to the whole 
country, and a Senator whose influence upon the 
legislation which is likely to engage the attention of 
Congress would be of the highest value. If Mr. 
SHERMAN, like Mr. EpmMunpDs, had declined to return 
to the Senate, the whole country would have reason 
to regret it. From a party point of view, and in the 
competition for public favor, when the Democratic 
party of New York have contributed Governor HILL 
to the Senate, would it be ‘‘ good polities” for the Re- 
publican party of Ohio to send Mr. FoRAKER instead 
of Senator SHERMAN? 

The general interest in Mr. SHERMAN, however, is 
not a party interest. It is the kind of national pride ~ 
which is felt in public men of proved service and 
conspicuous ability. This is acknowledged in the 
case of Mr. SHERMAN. He is indeed a strong party 
man, and he has often given up to party what was 
meant for the country. But his long public service 
has been that of a man who is indeed a partisan, but 
much more. Upon questions of finance, when dis- 
cussed upon general principles, and not for a party 
purpose, no vision is clearer and no judgment sound- 
er than that of Senator SHERMAN. Were he Presi- 
dent there would be no fear that unwise and crude 
financial legislation would become law. Upon all 
such questions, so far as true and safe views are in- 
volved, he is easily the leader of the Senate, and 
were the question of his Republican successor to be 
left to the vote of intelligent men of all parties in 
other States, animated only by a patriotic feeling, 
Mr. SHERMAN would be overwhelmingly preferred. 

Is it proposed to supersede him by an abler man, 
a sounder statesman, of longer experience, of larger 
intelligence, of ampler equipment? Without de- 
tracting from Mr. FORAKER’S qualifications, has his 
career made it evident that Ohio and the country 
would be more effectively served by him than by 
Mr. SHERMAN? Does his party think to commend it- 
self more to general respect and confidence by sub- 
stituting Mr. FoRAKER for Mr. SHERMAN? It is true 
that Mr. SHERMAN has been long in public life. But 
is that an objection to his continuance in it? He 
has served more than one term as Senator. Is that 
a reason why he should not serve another?) He has 
no yested right in the office of Senator. Has he 
ever asserted such a right, and is a singularly effi- 
cient and experienced servant properly dismissed be- 
cause he has no vested right in his place? The re- 
election of Mr. SHERMAN under the circumstances is 
a national interest. But it involves very much 
more than a personal result. 


INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


THE annual report of tle Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior is a very in- 
teresting document. It discusses at some length, 
and with knowledge aid intelligence, the question 
of citizenship, which can be avoided no longer, and 
it asks of Congress a definite determination of the 
actual political status of the Indians as a basis of 
wise legislation and a satisfactory administration of 
Indian affairs. This is indispensable, for the old 
fiction that wandering Indian tribes are nations, and 
to be dealt with on that footing, is now wholly im- 
practicable. Within the last few years not only has 
the rapid extension of the frontier of civilization 
changed the whole situation, but the sudden growth 
of public interest in the Indian question, and the de- 
velopment of an intelligent public opinion on the 
subject, have produced a distinct demand for a rea- 
sonable and becoming policy in the treatment of the 
Indians. The injustice and the corruption of the 
course pursued toward them for many years were 
due very largely to the almost universal public igno- 
rance and profound indifference. 

This is now changed, and the impulse which led 
to the organized public interest in the subject, which 
the organization in turn stimulated, has resulted in 
wise Congressional action and a careful consideration 
of the true policy, of which the present report of the 
commissioner is a striking illustration. Upon an 
instructive historical review of the political status of 
the Indian, Commissioner MORGAN concludes that 
the Indians have been always regarded as separate 
communities holding exceptional relations to the 
general government, with which alone they dealt. 
They have now ceased to be regarded as indepen- 
dent peoples, and have come to be regarded as wards 
of the government, and the purpose of the govern- 
ment is now evidently to change them from wards 
into citizenship. During the period of transition, 
and until their citizenship shall be completed, they 
must be regarded as subject to the laws of the coun- 
try, and under the care of the government. To this 
end laws and courts should be established among 
them, assimilated to those of the State or Territory 
in which the reservation is situated, and the courts 
should be based upon the existing system of Indian 
courts. The Indians should no longer be treated as 
people competent to make war, but as dependent 
people capable of riot and insurrection, and for the 
promotion of the general welfare the government 
should establish schools and compel ettendance; for 
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where the Indians have taken lands in severalty they 
are prohibited from alienating them for twenty-five 
years, and being exempted from taxation for that 
time, their children are excluded from the public 
schools. 

Commissioner MorGAN also suggests whether the 
time may not be near when the five civilized tribes 
may be enabled to form a State or Territorial gov- 
ernment and be represented in Congress, and he is 
of opinion that the time has come when, as contem- 
plated by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
Pueblo Indians should be admitted to the enjoyment 
of all the rights of citizens of the United States. 
There are many other important suggestions in the 
report, as, for instance, that the mixed system of 
church schools should be merged in the national 
system, and the Indian school officers included in 
the classified civil service. The schools, says the 
commissioner, ‘‘have been largely removed from 
the sphere of politics, and rendered strictly non- 
sectarian’ and non-partisan. It is confidently be- 
lieved that this action will secure a higher grade of 
teaching talent and increased efficiency in the entire 
school service.” 


PROTECTING GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 

THERE is a law of the United States which provides 
“that no person shall in any room or building occupied in the 
discharge of official duties by any officer or employé of the Unit- 
ed States mentioned in this act, or in any navy-yard, fort, or ar- 
senal, solicit in any manner whatever or receive any contribution 
of money or any other thing of value for any political purpose 
whatever.” 


This is a law which politicians and members of party com- 
mittees hold to be a sop to political lunatics, but really intend- 
ed not to be enforced. Two years ago the president of the 
Old Dominion Republican League, in Washington, holding 
this view, solicited such contributions under such circum- 
stances. The Civil Service Commission interested itself 
in the enforcement of the law, and in April, 1890, the offend- 
ing president was indicted. The administration seemed to 
be disposed to let the matter rest, but this autumn the case 
was brought to trial, and the president of the league de- 
murred that the law did not make the acts unlawful, and if 
it did, it was an unconstitutional act, and his counsel con- 
tended that the indictment was fatally defective because it 
did not specify that government employés were solicited. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
delivered the unanimous opinion of the court, declining to 
sustain the demurrer. The court holds that the prohibition is 
a reasonable exercise of the power of Congress to regu- 
late the conduct of persons in government buildings, and 
that the indictment was sufficient, although it did not spe- 
cify that the persons solicited were government employés. 
The section of the act did not infringe upon the guaranteed 
rights and immunities of citizens, and was not unconstitu- 
tional. The fact that the other section of the act relating to 
political assessments mentioned specifically government em- 
ployés, and the section in question did not, showed a purpose 
on the part of Congress to make solicitation from any per- 
son, whether a government employé or not, unlawful within 
ary room or building occupied in the discharge of official 
duties by any employé of the United States. 

This is avery important opinion. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case of General N. M. 
Curtis held that the law forbidding government employés 
to solicit from each other was constitutional, but this opin- 
ion forbids all solicitations of money for political purposes 
within government buildings. As Commissioner THOMPSON 
says, this will practically stop public assessments, and leave 
public employés the same liberty which other citizens en- 
joy of giving or not giving, at their pleasure. This would 
be a happy advance from the situation a few years since, 
when, to a remonstrance against the outrage of such assess- 
ments, the Collector of New York answered, ‘‘If any clerk 
does not wish to give, there are fifty applicants ready to 
take his place, with all the encumbrances.” The president 
of the Old Dominion League, who is fighting the battle of 
the spoils system against an honest, self-respecting, and effi- 
cient public service, has applied for a writ of error, to pre- 
vent if possible the trial of the case, in which he cannot hope 
for acquittal. The case is further important, like Secretary 
Tracy’s recent emancipation of the navy-yards from the 
spoilsmen, as showing the sure and steady progress of this 
beneficent reform. 


AN APPEAL TO WHITE AMERICANS. 


Tue wrong of which Mr. Downrne speaks in the sub- 
joined paper is universally known, but the feeling of those 
whom it most deeply affects is little considered. It will be 
but slowly corrected, because of the conditions from which 
it springs. But one such fervent appeal will be of some 
service to a righteous end. 

108 BELLEVUE AVENUE, 
Newport, R. I., November 6, 1891. 


Respectep Sir,—The colored man’s struggle, lately dubbed 
“The Negro Problem,” has a side seldom discussed. White 
friends at the North who talk of freedom and equality before the 
law read of the wrong done the colored people of the South, and 
justly appeal to Heaven. They exclaim, “My God! my God!” 
but do not seem to realize that great injustice is being done the 
colored man daily in the North, and that this injustice encourages 
abuses in the South against which they protest. In fact, the out- 
raging in question differs in the North from that of the South only 
in degree. 

The colored man in the North is almost invariably discrimi- 
nated against; his life is made miserable; his is a soured and 
embittered existence. It matters not if he be industrious, edu- 
cated, and scrupulously law-abiding. The contempt manifested 
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discourages, depresses, and embarrasses. I am under the har- 
row, and know whereof I affirm. This crushing iniquity shuts 
the colored man out from thrifty and elevating pursuits; from 
your factories, your workshops, sales-rooms, from dignified call- 
ings, from positions in political parties that command respect. 
Professing followers of the meek and lowly Jesus proscribe him 
invidiously. It is seen in their holy sanctuaries. Let me im- 
press upon you that all of this outraging stimulates to the abuse 
of colored men in the South. It is held up by the South as an 
offset to the North’s invocations and exclamations denunciatory of 
the’South. Let the North wash its hands of the too general in- 
iqttity, and the South would sooner fall into line. 

Education and refinement, with the consequent sensitiveness 
that go-along therewith—both of which are possessed by the col- 
ored man of to-day—cause him to realize painfully, acutely, the 
injustice he encounters at every turn. He does so with feelings 
that should have no place in the breast of any human being. 
This is to me a keenly felt reality. It would not be so hard if the 
colored peop... were completely degraded and debased. But is it 
not cruel to throw open your schools and colleges to them, to 
inspire them with your daily talk as to rights and entitlements, 
unless you intend to have regard for the resultant feelings upon 
their part ? 

I can see the bosoms of a hundred thousand men and women 
of the North swell and heave. I can hear a hundred thousand 
and more voices exclaim, ‘“ Mr. Down1ne, you speak correctly; 
great injustice is being done to the colored man in the North and 
in the South.” But here they rest. I feel that they are thus 
moved, for I am persuaded that deep down in the breast of my 
fellow-countrymen a sense of justice has its abode. Let me ap- 
peal to that sense of justice, to that hundred thousand and more, 
and entteat the multitude, in the name of fair play, of justice, of 
the genius of our institutions, of the character and laws of our 
government, of the professed Christianity of the land, not to rest, 
but to be troubled about the injustice, to be aggressively active in 
efforts to free the North from the deep disgrace that dishonors 
her, that assists in making outrages decent in other parts of the 
country, Grorce T. Downina. 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


THE great horse show at Madison Square Garden is a 
fashionable entertainment, and attracted this year, as usual, 
a large crowd. There are always fine horses to be seen 
there, but the chief impression of all such exhibitions is 
profound regret that such noble animals are often if not 
generally so ignobly and ignorantly treated. Doubtless it 
was the daily spectacle of the abuse of horses which stimu- 
lated HENRY BERGH to the great service which has justly 
made his name renowned. But the guilt of the abuse is not 
confined to draymen and teamsters. The ignorance and 
indifference of wealth and fashion to the treatment of horses 
are quite as conspicuous, and for obvious reasons much more 
unpardonable. 

The horse, which is one of the most sensitive and delicate 
of animals, is greatly to be commiserated as he appears in 
the fashionable drive of Central Park. He is treated asa 
part of the show of the parade, and he is at the mercy of the 
owner, who buys horses not because he likes them or knows 
anything about them, but because he must have an equipage, 
and he abandons them to the care of grooms and coachmen, 
whose sole aim is to produce a more ‘‘swell” effect than 
their rivals. For a ‘‘stylish” effect the horse is robbed of 
his natural ornament and defence, and is checked and trussed 
and tortured by a harness which encumbers his natural 
action and forces him into an artificial ‘‘ gait.” Human 
knowledge and skill directed to an auxiliary animal like the 
horse should aim to develop his natural aptitudes. He 
should be treated as a humane and skilful gardener treats 
a tree in our modern landscape-gardening, not as a tree was 
maltreated by the false and morbid taste of two centuries 
ago. 

Such remarks do not apply to the lovers of horses who 
care for them with sympathy and intelligence, who compre- 
hend their practical helplessness and acknowledge their 
faithful service. Such lovers permit in their stables no 
‘‘fashions” invented by ignorant and inhuman grooms to 
produce ‘stylish action” to impress similar ignorance and 
folly. In such a show as that which has just closed in the 
Madison Square Garden it is by no means the ‘‘ showiest” 
horses which please the true lover. It is the animal whose 
appearance is not determined by a transitory “‘ fad” of style, 
but which reveals the affection, the knowledge, and the 
thoughtful care of the owner. The worst result of such an 
exhibition is its tendency to confirm ignorance and careless- 
ness in the abuse of horses in order to give them what the 
same ignorance and carelessness call style. 


PERSONAL. 


BaRON HIrRscu, the rich Austrian rival of the Rorus- 
CHILDS, whose charities to the persecuted Russian Jews 
have made his name better known on this side of the At- 
lantic than even his enormous wealth, is a very lavish en- 
tertainer, but personally most abstemious. He spreads a 
liberal table for his guests, but eats only the plainest food 
himself, and drinks but little wine. It is his invariable 
rule to retire to bed before eleven, leaving his company to 
their own amusements for the rest of the night. 

—Canon DuckwortH, of Westminster Abbey, is said to 
owe his place in ecclesiastical life and his favor in royal 
eyes to a slight act of courtesy to the Princess of Wales. 
The scene of his graceful gallantry was at Oxford, a num- 
ber of years ago, when the Princess, on her way with the 
Prince and a party of friends to embark in a barge on the 
river, became separated from the others, and stood at the 
river-side alone and irresolute. A young man who hap- 
pened to be near by saw her dilemma, and stepping forward 
assisted her to embark. The Prince, who arrived a moment 
later, thanked him. Dean LIDDELL, who was in the royal 
train, noted his gallantry, and within a few years the 
youth was a favorite with royalty and well on his way 
to preferment in the Church. Now he is Canon of West- 
minster. 

—tThe cottage in which MILTON wrote “ Paradise Lost ” 
is still standing in an ancient little English village within 
easy reach of London. It is a small gabled house of four 
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rooms, the outside plastered, but with the blackened beams 


showing through. In the rear is the garden through which 
the poet walked. Within the house everything has been 
arranged just as he left it—the tables on which he wrote, 
the stools on which he sat, and the hearth before which he 
felt the genial glow of the fire,even though he could not 
see it. 

-—The juicy Concord grape takes its name from the town 
of EMERSON and THOREAU, where it was originally culti- 
vated, and where EPHRAIM BULL, the man who first grew it 
for the table, is still living, a veteran of eighty-tive years. 
Mr. BuLL found the grape growing wild near Concord, in 
1843, and after a series of experiments in improving and 
domesticating it, he succeeded in bringing to market the 
perfected grape as it is known to-day. 

—A mulatto servant named RoBert STITH, who died in 
St. Louis recently, had been employed for many years as 
“hat man” in a hotel, where his surprising memory enabled 
him to furnish every guest who left the dining-room with 
his proper head-gear. Though many attempts were made 
to entrap him, he never made a mistake. His curious gift 
recalls that of a medieval librarian named MOGLIABECCHI, 
who knew the exact place on the shelf of every book in the 
libraries of Europe. 

—Cardinal MANNING, who, at more than eighty years, is 
one of the hardest-working men in England, is likewise one 
ofthe most kindly. His manner is as simple and unaffect- 
ed as that of the poorest missionary priest, and his hold on 
the affection of the common people of Protestant England 
is greater than that of even the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Up to a few years ago it was his custom to preach twice on 
Sunday, and during the week he was always busily en- 
gaged until late at night. 

—Mrs. Evans, the new “Lady Mayoress,” as her official 
designation goes, of London, was ut one time a chamber- 
maid in a country hotel in a small Kentish town, where her 
future husband, then a London Alderman, used to spend 
his winters. Her married life has been most happy, and 
she is now a woman of grace, dignity, and intelligence. 

—DoMENIcO Noccuia, an old brigand and murderer, 
who had spent sixty years in prison, was recently liber- 
ated in Italy. He is eighty-three years old, and four mur- 
ders, and robberies amounting to over a million francs, are 
credited to him. 

—Among the Freshmen at Williams College is Prince 
BESOLOW, the son of an African chief, who is fitting himself 
for missionary work in his native land. 

— Patt, in her Welsh castle, still keeps alive the almost 
obsolete custom of ringing a curfew bell. When the diva 
is ready to retire for the night she presses an electric but- 
ton, and a gong rings through the castle the signal “lights 
out” for the entire household. This is the curfew very 
much “up to date.” 

—The late King of Wiirtemberg was very stout, as was 
his grandfather, the first king of the Wiirtemberg family, 
who had so great a girth at the waistcoat that he could 
not reach his plate when at dinner, and it became necessary 
for his accommodation to cut a semicircular piece out of 
the table at the place where he sat. 

—The costly palace which the Empress of Austria has 
had constructed at Corfu to gratify her whim for a new 
home is one of the most luxurious as well as one of the 
most curious buildings in Europe. It is a reproduction on 
an enlarged scale and with modern appliances of one of 
the patrician dwellings of Pompeii. The frescoes on the 
wall, illuminated by incandescent electric lamps half hid- 
den in the foliage of the friezes, represent scenes from the 
mythological legends relating to Achilles, and on the walls 
are inscribed proverbc and apothegms, some of them bor- 
rowed from Lord Lytron’s works. The furniture is strictly 
Pompeiian in design. 

—General Bootn’s daughter, “La Maréchale,” who is in 
command of the Salvation Army in France and Switzerland, 
and is now proselyting in this country, is a tall, slender, 
and very graceful girl, with a fresh English face, to which 
the blue bonnet of her order lends an additional attractive- 
negs. She possesses an indomitable spirit, as was shown 
by the influence she exerted over the rough canaille of 
Paris who attended her meetings. Altogether, she is a 
most picturesque character for the nineteenth ceutury—a 
JOAN OF ARC in time of peace. 

—ALPHONSE DAUDET, the famous French novelist, who 
is reported to be dying, is one of the “shaggy men,” as 
HENRY WARD BEECHER called them, who, like the Abbé 
Liszt, BEECHER himself, EDwarD EGGLEYTON, Professor 
Swina, Ipsen, and General RoGEr Pryor, have shown 
that the wearing of long hair is not necessarily a sign of a 
weak intellect. DAubEt’s head is so thickly covered with 
a luxuriant growth of untrimmed hair, which falls over 
his shoulders, that his temples and ears are entirely con- 
cealed. 

—The much-mooted question of the birthplace of Ma- 
dame SARAH BERNHARDT has been settled by the discov- 
ery of the proper documents which show that the great 
actress was born in the noted Latin Quarter of Paris. Her 
mother was a poor Jewess, of German parentage, who kept 
a millinery shop in an humble building near the house in 
which CHARLOTTE CoRDAY assassinated Marat. 

—Ex-Secretary HAMILTON Fisu is passing his declining 
years in his historic home on the Hudson, nearly opposite 
West Point. Though eighty-three years of age, a year 
older than GLADSTONE or TENNYSON, like them he shows 
no sign of mental or physical failing. JOHN RUSSELL 
YounNG, who visited him recently, says that, except for a 
slight imperfection in the Secretary’s walk, he could see no 
change in him since 1882. His mind is keen and active, 
his memory unclouded, and his conversation most interest- 
ing. 

—The steep hill down which PuTNAM made his famous 
escape from the Indians is occasionally pointed out to vis- 
itors to Greenwich, Connecticut. The main road runs at 
one side of it, and the people on whose property it is have 
built a stable on the other side. PurNam’s home and 
this historic spot are unmarked in any way, although the 
towns-people have just erected the conventional stone 
monument to their fellow-townsmen who died in the late 
war. There are enough millionaires in Greenwich to put 
up at least a brass plate to this old Revolutionary hero, 
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DRAG-HUNTING. 


THE ignorance displayed about drag-hunt- 
ing by most people is sufficient excuse for 
the ridicule they delight in heaping upon it. 

* Few outside of the hunting ‘‘ set” realize the 
work attendant upon conducting a drag- 
hunt, while those who do not understand 
it, or who take no interest in sports, speak 
contemptuously of the ‘‘aniseseed bag.” Did 
they but know it, that very expression be- 
trays their lack of knowledge of the subject 

(See Pace 953.) they so freely criticise. If such scoffers ap- 
preciated the judgment and work required 
to produce the artificiality which they ridi- 
cule, they might consider it worthy of some- 
thing besides sneers. In this article I shall 
devote myself to those uninitiated. 

I shall not speak of a country that has been 
regularly hunted by some pack of hounds, 
Such runs are well established, but a few devi- 
ations from the accustomed route are neces- 
sary now and then to avoid land that is no 
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longer useful for their purpose. I shall sup- 
pose a Master taking his hounds to a country 
with which he is not familiar, and that may 
not have been previously hunted over. If 
he intends hunting twice a week, say Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, desires to show good 
sport without accidents, and attends to his 
duties conscientiously, he will find his time 
fully occupied. 

He must first ascertain in what direction 
there is open country, then drive to that 
point, taking with him a man who subse- 
quently will drive the drag wagon. After ob- 
taining a general idea of the lay of the land, 
he chooses a definite line of country for his 
first run, and calls the driver’s attention to 
any prominent landmarks or roads which he 
must remember for the next day’s work. He 
decides where he will ‘‘throw in” the hounds, 
choosing, if possible, an open field that admits 

(Continued on page 939.) 
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FRE CIPHER CODE.” 


BY PLEASANT A. STOVALL. 


ok 

CROWD had gathered in the government build- 

ing in Knoxville one morning in January, 1881. 

There were men of all ages and conditions—old 

and middle-aged, the maimed and halt—waiting 

for the payment of quarterly pensions. Every 
year a large sum of money is disbursed to ten thousand old 
soldiers of the army of the republic in East Tennessee. 

The status of the people in the mountains of Tennessee 
and North Carolina during the civil war was anomalous. 
Families were divided, and brothers were ranged on opposite 
sides. There were sturdy Confederates and stout Union 


men in every town. Some fought under Longstreet, while 
their neighbors opposed them under Burnside. As a class, 
the natives were plain men, with strong friendships and im- 
placable hatreds. They carried their convictions in hair- 
triggers, and backed their politics with squirrel rifles. These 
men were sure shots, and belonged to the kind called “‘ dead 
game.” 

In this group of people waiting their turn at the pension 
office was an elderly lady, accompanied by an attractive 
young girl. A brown checked dress, neatly made but not 
ornately trimmed, reached to the ankle of the little maiden, 
while a white Shaker bonnet, worn in spite of the severity 


of the season, had just been removed, disclosing a shapely 
head, with auburn curls, pale complexion, and brown eyes. 
The hair was wavy, while the mouth, remarkably expre 
was large and firm and kindly. She smiled in answe 
remark of the elder lady, but did not open her lips. E 
Taylor had a way of smiling through her eyes, while l 
mouth remained closed more firmly. Finally, when the face 
did break, and her pretty teeth were disclosed, the effect was 
electrical. 

This at least was the opinion of the young district attor- 
ney, who came up at the moment, after settling some detail 
in Mrs. Lease’s application for a pension. He was not -30 
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immersed in government business as to be 
blind to the charms of the mountain girl. 

‘* Yes, I have seen Miss Essie at the high 
school here,” he said, pleasantly, in response 
to Mrs. Lease’s introduction. “Iam sorry to 
hear that this is her last term in Knoxville.” 

When had this well-looking young attor- 
ney seen her at her books, and how did he 
know she was not coming back to school? 

Miss Estherina Taylor, sixteen and spins- 
ter, was not a member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. She had come up to the pen- 
sion office to accompany an old friend who 
was collecting a little amount due her. Es- 
sie was a resident of Grainger County, forty 
miles away, and had for the past year been 
attending the public school in the city. 
Once or twice she had come up with Mrs. 
Lease upon this errand, and had been im- 
pressed with the snugness and significance 
of the pension 

‘‘T want to ask, Mrs. Lease,” said Essie, 
as the officer and that lady were closing up 
their business, ‘‘ why doesn’t some one pay 
the other side a pension?” 

‘‘What do you mean, Essie?” gasped the 
old lady, almost ready to faint at the idea of 
having her own income divided. 

‘*Oh, I was only thinking wouldn’t it be 
nice to have the government look after every- 
body injured by the war? There was my fa- 
ther, Mrs. Lease,” the girl went on, with rare 


unconsciousness. ‘‘ He was a good soldier, 
vou know. General Longstreet said so. 


Why couldn’t the Lord make a plan to look 
after the defeated as well as the others?” 
When Essie was really in earnest, and felt 
her own efforts fail, she frequently called on 
the Lord. It was natural that Providence 
should be invoked to supply the pension de- 
ficiency. ‘‘It isn’t that I care, you know. 
I can take care of myself. But mother’s get- 
ting old—she must be nearly sixty—and it 
would brighten her life to have a pension on 
my father’s account.” 

As the young girl said this a tear stood in 
the brown eye. The lawyer had smiled at 
the thought of this little witch ‘‘ taking care 
of herself.” He turned away aft. she had 
finished her sentence, and the old man sitting 
across the office laid down his paper and 
wiped his spectacles. 

Mrs. Lease was now aware that Essie’s 
manner was making a sensation, so she got 
ready to take her out, lest the expression of 
so much “sedition” might disturb the flow 
of the quarterly stipend. 

But Essie was thoroughly ingenuous. 
‘* You see,” she said, turning to the attorney 
and the old gentleman, ‘‘the war is over. 
Our country, the people say, can afford to 
forgive and forget, and the best way to make 
everybody feel comfortable would be to look 
after the poor widows and brave old soldiers 
on both sides.” 

Essie had a great idea of ‘‘making people 
feel comfortable.” Hers was a helpful little 
soul, and her mission seemed to be to assist 
people in getting along in the world. In fact, 
she was willing to go before the country on 
a new issue of fraternity and bounty. The 
old gentleman who had heard the latter part 
of the conversation was tall and spare, with 
long neck, sloping shoulders, and thin beard. 
His keen gray eyes kindied under the talk of 
the girl, and after he had transacted his busi- 
ness with his nephew, who was district attor- 
ney, he left the room. 


Il. 

The little vale which stretched out at the 
base of Clinch Mountain had been freshened 
by a heavy shower. Over on the peaks of 
Chilhowee the July sun gilded the rain- 
drops, while the distant hills were hidden by 
the clouds which drifted down the valley 
of the Holston. The fields were as smooth 
and fresh as velvet, while bright flowers and 
tender fern sprays dotted the hill-sides and 
clustered under the hedges. At the base of 
the mountain rested an old farm-house, which 
had been put up with some claims to style 
in its time. It had two stories—a thing not 
often seen in that part of the State—and the 
cornices and hexagon wings had been paint- 
ed red. The gate was down, and the ground 
was overrun with weeds. The piazzas were 
covered with paper bags to protect the grapes 
from birds. 

‘Is Thomas going to town to-morrow?” 
asked the old lady sitting in the doorway. 
The hair of the speaker was streaked with 
gray, and the inevitable knitting in her lap 
disclosed a coarse sock slowly shaping from 
hose to heel. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what Tom’s going 
to do, mother. He’sso shiftless and uncertain. 
I don’t see what the Lord gave man his su- 
perior mind for, when he can’t decide what 
to do with it. Tom might start out to town, 
and if he were to meet a fishing party on the 
way, he’d join ’em sure.” 

The old lady looked up uneasily. The 
girl was evidently Essie Taylor, taller and 
browner than when she had been in the pen- 
sion office six months before. There was the 
hair of sunlit auburn, smooth at the back of 
a shapely head, curled and waving at the 
pale brow. There was the mouth firmly 
closed as the brown eyes snapped at the 
thought of her brother's shiftlessness. 

‘““Why wasn’t I born a boy, mother ?” 
Essie looked at her parent almost in re- 
proach for this natal mistake. ‘‘I wouldn’t 


hold back. Oh, I’d drive and push ahead. 
There wouldn’t be any mortgage on this 
farm, I can tell you, and people wouldn’t be 
coming over from the hotel making pictures 
of the broken gate.” 
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Once more tears stood in the brown eyes, 
and the flexible mouth quivered. Was it sor- 
row for her fate or anger at the inconsiderate 
artists who loved the charm of this pictu- 
resque spot? Perhaps these visitors came 
over from Tate Springs to see the young 
girl under the white Shaker bonnet as she 
went among the cows or carried in her round 
white arms her brother Jim’s little children 
up and down the bill. 

But Estherina had no notion of being pitied 
or patronized. The fashionable folk from 
the Springs liked to look at her. One impu- 
dent young fellow had said something about 
‘pretty fingers” while she was tying the 

rape clusters in brown paper. But Essie 
did not aspire to be a Maud Muller, or to 
pose for the admiration of summer travellers. 

Her brothers had now driven up the Jer- 
seys, and as Essie repaired to the dairy, she 
had no time to answer her mother’s puzzled 
looks. 

Essie lacked a few months of reaching her 
seventeenth birthday. She had not lived 
these years in vain. She was a ‘‘ sunbeam,” 
her family said; but being a ‘‘sunbeam” 
didn’t suit her. She had something of the 
hardy energy of her mountain ancestors. 
Her fingers were white, but they were nim- 
ble, and her little trim body was perpetual 
motion. She could milk cows, although she 
said she preferred not being so familiar with 
them. All the Jerseys knew her, and even 
the mule colts were more docile when she 
was around. The neighbors loved her, and 
as we have already seen, the artists had drawn 
upon her long hair and Shaker bonnet, and 
woven them in with the broken gate. 

Essie’s great grief was the inefticiency of 
her younger brother. Her father had been 
killed with General Longstreet’s command 
while guiding it in retreat through the moun- 
tains, and the boy, it seems, had never recov- 
ered from the shock. Her eldest brother was 
a widower, and lived with his mother. His 
little children were at once a care and a com- 
fort to Essie. Jim worked hard, but barely 
kept the place together. But Tom, who was 
bright and lazy, had been the disappoint- 
ment of her life. He had turned his back 
upon his school-books with the lordly in- 
stinct of a mountaineer. 

‘*’Pears like this larnin’s nuthin’ to me,” 
he remarked, after a year at school; and the 
teacher did not dispute the point. Tom was 
good-natured and sensible and tender enough, 
but there was no intellectual fire under his 
big slouch hat and tawny hair. He was a 
fine shot, a clever rider, brave and sincere. 
He had a perfect genius for trolling in the 
mountain streams. But it was Tom’s talent 
for sporting which threatened to bring down 
Essie’s auburn curls in silvery sorrow. Essie 
could not go back to school at Knoxville. 
Things did not go right at Clinchdale when 
she was away. 

She would make one more appeal to her 
brother. So the next day she said to him, 
‘* Why don’t you go down and see about the 
marble, brother?” 

Tom had a worried expression in his eyes, 
but he could not look at Essie without ten- 
derness. The truth was, Tom had risen 
early, and curried his horse with unusual 
care; his own locks showed close attention; 
for he had promised to attend a melon party 
at Mineral Hill. 

He was broader and taller than his sister. 
He was a “‘ taking” fellow. His eyes were 
like his mother’s, and his hair had inherited 
its reddish tinge from his father. His mouth 
was small, and lacked the sweetness and 
strength of Essie’s. 

**Oh, brother, if you would only reflect 
how poor we are! If you would only be a 
man, and try to work, or sell the marble 
quarry to the Northern gentlemen who have 
settled at Lenoir, maybe you might make a 
fortune.” 

Tom smiled at his sister’s enthusiasm with 
masculine superiority. He removed the little 
hand from his shoulder, and put it to his lips. 

‘* Well, Essie,” he said, after some talk, ‘* [’ll 
go. I’llride over to Morristown to-day. You 
sha’n’t be teaging ’bout the marble any more. 
I told Jim yesterday ’twasn’t no good but to 
build bridges over the creek, but to please 
you l’ll go. So good-by. Don’t worry.” 

Tom was one of those bright, impulsive 
natures who carry their sympathies in their 
hands. He would promise anything to keep 
a woman from crying, and especially Essie. 
She had such an earnest, tender way about 
her. 

So it happened that once in his life Thom- 
as Taylor started with business-like gait tow- 
ards the river. He made more good reso- 
lutions than would pave the way to the mar- 
ble quarry. He framed in words his propo- 
sition to the Northern Syndicate—an offer 
which would have startled even that preten- 
tious concern. 

‘*Hello, Tom!” shouted a voice in the 
bend of the road. Tom had unconsciously 
**brought up” with a buggy in which were 
seated an interesting young couple. ‘‘ You 
are in a hurry. You don’t often ride that 
fast even to a picnic.” 

It was Matilda Cann and George Green, 
both bound for the melon party. 

Now this was too much. If there was one 
girl Tom liked, even better than Essie, it was 
Tillie. To see her here side by side with 
Green was intolerable. If Tillie had been 
sworn in court,and charged to say which 
one of these boys she liked the best,she could 
not have told. Tom did not propose to leave 
this problem entirely to time and chance. 
Unconsciously his horse followed the buggy, 
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while Tillie continued to look back over her 
shoulder. 

‘“The quarry will keep,” Tom reasoned, 
*‘but Tilly is so uncertain. Oh, well, I'll 
just go by Mineral Hill, and then I'll drive to 
town.” 

Tom’s resolutions were becoming compli- 
cated, but the truth was a pair of gray eyes 
and a head of brown curls made up a com- 
bination more imposing just then than the 
millionaires at Lenoir. So when the river was 
reached, the ferry-boat went over empty, and 
Tom followed the pleasure party down the 
wooded glen. 

III. 

“Yes, I’ve about decided on it, Walter,”. 
said Colonel Lennox. ‘‘I want a portion of 
my lands set aside for the old Confeds. I 
hope to realize $20,000, and I’ve determined 
that ‘ the boys’ shall have a pension or so, 
themselves. That little one in your office 
t’other day talked a heap o’sense. Of course 
I know our boys was agin the gover’ment, 
and can’t draw no money from that quarter, 
but them that’s got it ought to share, and I’m 
goin’ to see em through.” 

‘* Why, uncle, do you mean—” 

“Yes, I mean what I say, boy. There 
ain’t more’n a hundred left o’ my ole com- 
mand. I calculate I can spare ’em $200 
apiece this time. You see, Walter, it don’t 
do the boys any good to watch t’other fel- 
lows come to Knoxville every quarter and 
draw their pay. One side votes as he is 
paid; t’other side vote as they shot. I was 
with the boys, Walter, as they walked bare- 
footed through Chilhowee, and signalled 
through Clinchdale to the troops in the val- 
ley. I had a mountaineer, you know, Wal- 
ter, to tote the heavy end of the log all the 
time.” 

So old Colone] Lennox wrote a letter to his 
old Confederate friends. He announced that 
on a certain day in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, down on the river, there would be a re- 
union of survivors. The mountain men had 
few chances to eat barbecue-and mingle their 
memories of the four years’ fighting, and they 
accepted the invitation as an announcement 
of something good. They knew that old 
man Lennox was a famous host, so nearly a 
hundred men went down to the Cove. They 
were there with their rods and rifles, their 
crutches and sticks. Some walked the whole 
distance, others rode horseback, and one or 
two had to be brought on chairs in covered 
wagons. They were not as young as when 
they touched elbows at Bean’s Station or 
forded the river with their guns over their 
heads. But it was a goodly crowd of men, 
most of them bearing evidences of hard work, 
and some of them showing signs of poverty 
itself. 

When Colonel Lennox had gathered around 
him his friends, he said: *‘* Boys, you all 
fought faithfully during the war. The thing 
didn’t turn out our way, and the gover’ment 
which would have paid us pensions has gone 
down. The leaders who stood by the old 
soldiers of the Army of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee are not able to help us. It’s al] right. 
I'm not pinin’ over the result; but it goes 
agin the grain, boys, when I see the other 
fellows a-goin’ up to Knoxville every month 
and a-comin’ away with fat checks. I only 
want to say to you I have put aside from my 
own means $20,000 for you all, and I have 
sworn just one time to see my old comrades 
happy.” 

“The boys” did not applaud the colonel’s 
speech as they had done his after-dinner 
talks at an occasional reunion. They sat 
quietly for a while. One or two men blew 
their noses violently. There was a mighty 
hunting for red handkerchiefs, and a good 
many red eyes in the crowd. Finally some 
one attempted to express the thanks of the 
party, but the old colonel wouldn’t hear of 
it. He shook hands all around; and then 
followed a barbecue, with hard cider, and 
‘*the boys” went home. There was comfort 
and good cheer in a hundred little huts that 
night in the valley of the Tennessee. It was 
the evening of Thanksgiving day. 


IV. 

Walter Lennox had drawn the papers for 
his uncle’s ‘‘pension” gifts. He had set 
aside and sold the best land on the Tennessee 
River for this purpose, and had himself be- 
come much interested in the work. Walter’s 
father had differed in politics and concep- 
tion of duty from his uncle. He had fought 
on the Union side during the war, and found 
himself opposing many old friends and 
neighbors. The fighting, which had ranged 
through the Tennessee mountains, had often 
partaken of guerilla warfare, and ‘‘ bush- 
whacking ” was common on both sides. 

One afternoon, while the lawyer was ex- 
amining some old war papers, he found a 
letter written by his father during the prog- 
ress of Longstreet through the mountains. 
It was in the nature of an official report, and 
gave a history of the movements in East Ten- 
nessee. It recited that Jacob Lennox had 
commanded a body of scouts in November, 
1863, and that he had intercepted, killed, or 
captured the guides of Longstreet’s army. 
It appeared from this paper that Jacob Len- 
nox himself had fired upon Thomas Taylor, 
the chief of these guides, and killed him, and 
had secured the code of signals used by the 
Southern army through the mountains in 
that campaign. This had been of great 
damage to the Confederate column, for it 
was only after sharp and bloody skirmishes 
that Longstreet extricated himself and push- 
ed on through Virginia. 
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Walter had become fascinated. There 
was the whole signal code in cipher, with its 
arcs and circles, its flashes and ‘signs. He 
studied it as if it had been Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. One thing stunned him. Who 
was Thomas Taylor? Could he be related 
in any way to the interesting little girl whom 
he had seen in his office, and of whom he had 
heard so much? When Essie Taylor left 
school, Lennox had made bold to send her a 
bouquet, with a litle note,on Commencement 
day. Neither had been acknowledged, and 
the neighbors said the mountain maiden was 
a creature of little sentiment. Lennox was 
disappointed that she had not returned to 
school. The people at Tate Springs noticed 
a well-built young fellow, with broad brow, 
smooth face, and gray eyes, on hand one sea- 
son, but he did not go up to the little square 
house with red gables on the mountain. Pos- 
sibly he did not know that Essie lived there. 
Lennox had been very much moved by the 
young girl’s earnestness. Apparently she 
would be a woman of energy and style. He 
had only been a few years out of Lebanon 
law school, and had acquired a subtle con- 
tempt for the summer girl of fashionable 
fibre. He was a young man of ability, and 
his neighbors recognized his gifts by securing 
for him the United States District Attorney- 
ship. He could not altogether forget the in- 
tense, almost tearful face, and once he had 
come across a little figure in the sketch-book 
of a friend which he was certain must be 
Essie’s. Lennox was now quite sure he had 
stumbled over a part of her family history. 


Vv 


It is now evident how it happened that 
Mrs. Thomas Taylor, in January, 1882, came 
into a ‘‘ pension” of $200—a larger sum of 
money than she had seen at any one time 
since the war. Essie had heard of the sur- 
vivors’ reunion at the house of Colonel Len- 
nox, and of the grateful veterans or their 
widows who had received the old man’s 
bounty. Her eyes glistened at the story and 
her heart warmed when she found out that 
somebody had come to appreciate her father’s 
services. 

‘Now, mother,” said Essie, ‘‘I want you 
to let me manage this money. I want to 
open the quarry—it won’t cost much to be- 
gin—then maybe we can get some of those 
rich men to look into it. It makes all the 
difference if the mines are being worked. 
You know Tom’s not a success as a develop- 
er; perhaps I'll go there myself.” 

‘* What do you mean, my daughter?” 

‘Yes, mother, I think I’ll go to Knoxville 
and hunt up that Lenoir syndicate. It can’t 
hurt me; it may help us all.” 

So it happened that in a few months there 
was unusual activity in the marble quarry at 
Clinchdale. The neighbors said there was 
red and black marble there, and that if those 
Taylors had some “‘ get up ” about them, they 
would have worked it long ago. 

Essie was as good as her word. - She start- 
ed out to Knoxville one summer day. She 
went to the home of a friend—for she was 
pretty well known in the city—and inquired 
about this Northern syndicate. It happened 
in the course of the day that she was directed 
to the law office of Walter Lennox, Esq., who 
represented the company in their Southern 
business. 

Lennox arose at once from his desk. 
‘Why, Miss Taylor, this is an unexpected 
pleasure. I was afraid you had left the 
country.” 

‘“Why, no! I haven't any idea of leaving 
the country. TI live there, and I love it.” 

**Do you love all your neighbors, too? I 
trust you do.” 

‘* Well, I have few neighbors now, you see. 
Our country is very quiet. No one ever 
comes to see us.” 

‘*That’s probably your own fault. You 
run away from your friends, and leave no 
trace of your whereabouts.” 

‘*Mr. Lennox, I’ll tell you. I've come 
here on this very mission. I’m going to in- 
vite a party of gentlemen out to Clinchdale. 
Doesn’t that sound awful?” 

‘It sounds very well, so far. I hope I 
shall be one of the favored,” he answered. 

‘*I came to you because I thought per- 
haps you could help me,” Essie replied, be- 
coming intensely businesslike. 

And then she unfolded in the most direct 
way her plan to secure the interest of the 
Lenoir syndicate in the marble mines. 

Young Lennox listened, impressed anew 
by the energy and resource of the young 
girl. There is nothing more engaging than 
to be appealed to by a handsome woman. 
Lennox grew as important as if a client 
were unfolding a four-thousand-dollar fee. 
He acknowledged to himself an interest he 
had never felt in one out of his profession. 
If the young girl a year agone had charmed 
him, the maiden now fascinated him. He 
had never met her but twice. One was by 
chance; the other was purely a business 
meeting. Essie had thrown her whole soul 
into the story. She was talking for the syn- 
dicate all unconscious of impressing the 
lawyer. 

‘*Certainly, Miss Taylor, I shall lay the 
matter before the directors.” There was 
something more than professional feeling in 
his voice. ‘‘One word,” he added, as she 
arose to go. ‘‘ Please tell me what your fa- 
ther’s name was?” 

She looked up quickly. 
Thomas Taylor.” 

Something which Essie noticed swept over 
his face. She suffered a shock of sadness 


‘His name was 
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and surprise at the lawyer’s manner; ab- 
ruptness and depression had followed his 
easy, hearty way of a few moments before. 
What could Mr. Lennox want to know about 
her father, who had been dead seventeen 
years? : 

«Oh, well, Miss Taylor, I may have to ex- 
amine the deeds to the land, you know; that 
is all.” 

Altogether Essie was puzzled, but she was 
not displeased with the effect of her conver- 
sation. There was something in the manner 
of the lawyer which worried her, but he had 
shown a disposition to help her, and she be- 
lieved he would. 

Lennox, of course, was fired with energy. 
He had been drawing up a deed for his uncle, 
who had just sold a large tract of land to 
this company. He knew they were looking 
for investments. Possibly they might be in- 
duced to visit this marble quarry. 

That night Walter mentioned the whole 
matter to his uncle. Old Colonel Lennox 
smiled at the young man’s enthusiasm. 

‘*That’s the same little girl that talked so 
pert about the pension that day, my boy. 
I don’t wonder that her eloquence moved 
you. She would carry a whole bench of 
judges over to her side.” 


Vi. 

The Lenoir Development Company in 
course of a few weeks sent out its represent- 
atives to visit the quarry at Clinchdale. It 
was a Clear frosty morning, and the leaves of 
the mountain-sides were passing through 
their hues of purple and gold. The peaks 
towered in blue and black into cloudland; 
tawny chestnut boughs threw their cracking 
burrs upon the ground, and brown shadows 
followed the October gale across the stubble 
where the fields had buried their summer 
green. The golden-rod had been succecJed 
by dogwood blooms, the ferns were close 
and dead, but nature was in Indian carnival, 
and the most inspiring season of the year 
was coming in. 

So thought Hon. Walter Lennox, United 
States District Attorney, who accompanied 
the prospecting party over the mountain 
roads. The creaky brake, the jolting hack, 
the panting mules, the slow-swinging ferry, 
were no impediments to the young lawyer 
and pioneer who was piloting a new inva- 
sion through the passes of the Alleghany, 
and who was opening the Northern purse to 
the charms of the sunny South. The party 
of practical men alighted at Clinchdale. 

The marble quarry showed up well. The 
experts said so. There were veins of red 
and black running through the white deposit, 
and higher up the mountain there were beds 
of slate. There might be no ‘* boom,” but 
the company concluded to build a railroad 
through Clinchdale and develop this growing 
country. No sudden riches loomed up for 
the Taylors, but time and steady work prom- 
ised a competency—more than they had re- 
alized from their colts and Jerseys. And 
what was far more important to Lawyer 
Lennox, Essie was perfectly satistied. 

The young attorney busied himself with 
papers and deeds for the next three weeks. 
He made frequent visits to Clinchdale—more 
often than was necessary, the neighbors said 
—and a few of the old mountaineers ‘ sus- 
picioned” that the district attorney was 
hunting up moonshine distillers. There was 
some commotion among the men in the 
neighborhood. But the women thought dif- 
ferently. They shrewdly suspected that there 
was more than marble or moonshine which 
led the lawyer to ride these rough roads so 
often. 

As for Essie, she was intensely practical. 
She looked upon herself as the head and 
shoulders of this wonderful deal. She treated 
her new-found friend with civility and buoy- 
ancy; still she was manifestly unwilling that 
anything should mar the thorough practical- 
ity of this negotiation between the Taylor 
heirs on the one part and the Lenoir syndi- 
cate on the other. But Essie was grateful, 
deeply grateful, to Mr. Lennox for his warm 
interest. She was the creature of impulse, 
after all, and one day when the survey had 
been completed and the papers signed, by 
which it was agreed that the family should 
secure one-half the net proceeds of the quar- 
ry, Essie took the young lawyer's hand in 
all heartiness, and said: 

“It is so good in you. 
pay you?” 

‘** Essie,” he said, before he knew it, ‘‘I 
have done this for you because I like you. I 
would willingly do anything I could. You 
interested me when I first saw you. Now 
will you let me confess to a deeper and a 
stronger feeling?” 

He paused a moment, and the hand he held 
trembled, but did not withdraw. He could 
not see the earnest brown eyes which had 
come to be his inspiration, they were turned 
away, but a crimson flush flamed up the 
graceful neck to the little curls, and the slen- 
der foot beat nervously on the ground. 

‘* But, Essie, I must tell you one thing. It 
is nothing but right that you should know 
who Iam. I am the son of the man who 
killed your father in Chilhowee Mountain.” 

‘* Killed my father!” the girl gasped, strug- 
gling away fromhim. The hand he had held 
turned to stone, and ashen pallor had frozen 
the crimson flush. Her brown eyes blazed, 
and her figure quivered like an aspen. ‘‘ Mr. 
Lennox, how do you know? How dare you 
tell me this?” 

‘*Because I love you, Essie, I might have 


How can I ever 


kept the secret. Such memories are harrow- 
ing and useless now, and you might never 
have heard of it; but I would have despised 
myself and been unworthy of your love.” 

** Of my love!” she repeated, with ashudder. 

‘*Well, your confidence, then, Essie. 
know it’s all over with me now. But remem- 
ber it was in warfare that the men met. It 
might have been the other way. Oh! that 
war was more terrible here than anywhere 
else, because it often raged between friends 
and neighbors, even brothers. I have looked 
out this whole thing. Your father led the 
retreat of Longstreet’s men over the moun- 
tain. He had conducted a detachment 
through the defile, and was signalling to the 
main corps in the language of the torch 
code.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen the cipher of the code, and 
have signalled to my brothers out hunt- 
ing,” she said, with bitterness. “I know, I 
know!” 

‘** Well, he had waved to the right, then to 
the left, then up and down, the words,‘ Come 
on, the way is clear.’ I have reason to believe 
he was shot at that time by a ball from my 
father’s rifle. My father and his men were 
trying to intercept the Confederate scouts.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Lennox, this is cruel! I can’t 
hear any more!” 

‘* Essie, we shall never meet again, unless 
I can do you a service. I know you hate me 
now.” 

“You have been so kind and noble, Mr. 
Lennox, but mother and my brothers would 
never hear of my liking you, you know.” 

‘*IT presume not. But, Essie, I am suffer- 
ing now a thousand times for that rifle shot.” 

A moment more and he was gone. He 
passed out into the night and mounted his 
horse. Essie tried to say something kindly 
to the suffering man, but her heart was in 
her throat. The sound of the horse’s hoofs 
grew fainter on the turnpike. 

There in the silence of the darkness, where 
the cold shadows lay compact over the bosom 


of Chilhowee,two hearts were breaking. The 
feud of the mountain scouts in some mys- 


terious way had descended upon their chil- 
dren, and civil war, with, all its bitterness, 
crowded into these bright young lives. The 
slain man slept in a soldier’s grave; the slay- 
er too had sunk to his mother earth tO min- 
gle his dust with friend and foe. Forgotten 
almost were the enmities of war. The battle- 
fields had been covered again and again with 
peaceful harvests, and Northern men had 
come down to mingle their substance with 
the increase of their Southern brethren. 

Essie found herself alone, with the grief 
of a generation in her heart. Her brothers 
were just coming in, and her widowed mo- 
ther sat serenely by the fire with no painful 
memories filling the sweet evening of her life. 

‘*Oh, I cannot bear this! It’s too much 
for me.” 

In the past few moments this girl of tre- 
mendous energy had been a strange creature 
of weakness and indecision. Seizing a flaming 
lantern,she bounded to her room, In twenty 
minutes the lawyer must reach the bend of 
the road in the mountain—one mile away. 
Half of that time had gone, and Essie count- 
ed the seconds with her heart-beats. Could 
he see her now? If he had passed the turn 
in the road, he would be beyond view of the 
house. Would he look this way? Could he 
see the flash of a light or understand the na- 
ture of a signal? She turned the lantern up 
to its full power. Steadily she climbed the 
little ladder to the top of the roof, where she 
pushed back the trap-door and stepped firm- 
ly out upon the eaves. Then she swung the 
bright light in circles to the right and left 
and upand down. Three times she repeated 
the fateful signal, and sank down from ner- 
vous exhaustion. Her heart failed her. 
What had she done?’ Was she a woman? 
Was not this disreputable, disloyal? Would 
her family forgive her? Would God forgive 
her? Could she forgive herself? 

She went back to her room and flung her- 
self upon her knees. She hoped no one, not 
even he, had seen this foolish performance. 
Mr. Lennox, after all, must lose respect for 
such a bold, unwomanly reversal of her feel- 
ings. Shelistened. There was nothing to be 
heard but the sound of the family going in to 
tea. She assumed a calmness which only add- 
ed to her pallor, when the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard upon the turnpike. The 
gate opened, and Essie flew out into the 
frosty air. She was alone again with Walter 
Lennox. 

‘‘T—I beg pardon,” he stammered; “I may 
have imagined it, but I thought I saw a sig- 
nal. Perhaps I am mistaken.” 

‘*No, Mr. Lennox; it was I.” 

He did not get down from his horse, but 
drew her up to him with one arm, and for 
one moment held her there. 

Then he followed her into the house. Of 
course the boys insisted that he could not 
ride back to the station that night. 

The next morning the sun fairly sparkled 
over the frost-laden hills, the mountains were 
bald and biue against the bright sky—an ideal 
Thanksgiving day again. The lawyer once 
more started down the road, and back against 
the opening in the fence where the tumbled- 
down gate had lain, the white Shaker bonnet 
once more shaded the big brown eyes. She 
waved gayly to the departing guest, for the 
young attorney had completed another inter- 
view with the Taylor heirs, and the family 
understood that when he came again, he was 
to carry away from Clinchdale the little scout 
and guardian spirit, 
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DRAG-HUNTING. 
(Continued from page 936.) 


of a gallop to the first fence. During his 
homeward drive he must look for more coun- 
try suitable for hunting, and notice if any of 
the runs could be seen from the road. Such 
he reserves for Saturdays, when there is fre- 
quently a large carriage contingent hoping 
to see some of the sport, and that must be 
conciliated, for their subscriptions are a very 
welcome addition to those of the regular 
members of the hunt. If encouraged, some 
of them will probably eave the roads for the 
fields and fences, often becoming enthusias- 
tic supporters of the hunt they expected only 
totolerate. Therefore it is well to stimulate 
their. interest by an occasional “‘ gallery” 
run. 

The day following the first drive, the Mas- 
ter, taking with him the driver of the pre- 
vious day, and also the man who is to lay the 
drag, goes to the place already decided upon 
for the hounds to be ‘‘ thrown in.” Here the 
Master and dragman leave the wagon, the 
former telling the driver to meet them at 
some point a couple of miles distant, and 
strike across country on foot, either at a jog- 
trot or at a walk. Thus they traverse the 
fields, stopping to examine each fence, wall, 
or ditch, the take-off, and the landing, and 
agreeing upon exactly where the scent shall 
be laid next day. This is done so that trea- 
cherous and trappy places may be avoided as 
much as possible, although there is no shirk- 
ing of a jump-because it is high or stiff or 
difficult to negotiate, if only one can see what 
it is, instead of risking coming to grief at a 
blind place. On.these tours of discovery the 
Master and dragman may proceed without 
hinderance for several miles to find them- 
selves at some point pocketed by wire, corn, 
a bog, or impenetrable wood, and forced to 
retrace part of their way, and try a new 
line. 

When they reach the wagon another ren- 
dezvous is appointed, and they continue their 
work until the distance covered is enough 
for arun. They plan to finish in a large 
field, and there the wagon is waiting to take 
them home. In this field the hounds are 
to receive a piece of raw meat, or a bagged 
fox is to be ‘‘turned down.” In the latter 
case the scent should end at some under- 
brush or shrubbery, and for a few fields at 
least there should be a fair hunting country 
on ail sides, otherwise, when he breaks cover, 
he is liable to run into all sorts of difficulties, 
but he seldom goes far before hounds turn 
him over. The reason for giving them a fox 
is that when they kill one occasionally they 
hunt with greater zest and at a better pace. 
Having made sure that the driver knows 
where to take the dragman on the day of the 
hunt, and where to wait for him with the 
meat or a fox, the Master’s labors for that 
day are completed. 

The day of the run the dragman starts a few 
hours before hounds meet to lay the scent. 
Aniseseed oil is usually used, although vale- 
rian, castor-oil, and fox litter are sometimes 
used. A cloth saturated with the oil is tied to 
a string, and the man proceeds to drag it over 
the course chosen the previous day. Another 
method is for him to wear shoes, the felt-cov- 
ered soles of which are wet with the oil, each 
step leaving the scent. With him he carries a 
bottle containing more oil, and he is governed 
as to how much he shall use by the nature 
and condition of the soil. If itis very dry or 
sandy, more is of course required than when 
there is some moisture. However, if too 
much is used it confuses the hounds when 
there is any wind, as part of it is then carried 
some little distance, covering too large an 
area, and possibly taking them into wire, 
which, but for the drifting of the scent, 
would have been avoided. Furthermore, if 
the hounds overrun the scent, they may 
pick it up a field beyond should they be run- 
ning against the wind, perhaps cutting off a 
locp of a mile or two where they were in- 
tended to run. Another reason for not hav- 
ing the scent very strong is that in case of no 
wind, the hounds go at such a pace that it is 
impossible to keep with them. On the other 
hand, if it is too faint, frequent checks will 
occur, and by the time the drag is all laid, 
the first half may be almost imperceptible, 
except to the best hounds, while the others 
will scatter and straggle along in the rear. 
Sometimes in a country where there is a tide 
—the south shore of Long Island, for instance 
—the dragman will find that some low lands, 
crossed with impunity at a different hour the 
day before, may be under water, in which 
event he must do the best he can to find some 
way around. He should also try to avoid at- 
tracting the attention of farmers over whose 
land he passes, or, if detected, not to arouse 
suspicion of his real errand. Hostile farmers, 
if warned in time, can make it very unplea- 
sant for their unwelcome visitors. Some- 
times it is necessary to cut a wire fence, but 
this should not be done if there is any other 
practicable way, as it may be seen and re- 
paired before the hounds pass. 

The dragman provides for a check at about 
half the distance of the run by taking up the 
rag for a few hundred yards, and then con- 
tinuing the scent from there on to the finish. 
Here he lets out a fox, or waits with the meat 
for the hounds, and his duties end until a 
repetition of them is required to plan a new 
run for the next hunting day. 

The day foilowing a run it is most neces- 
sary for the Master to visit all the farms over 
which he has hunted, and make inquiries as 
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to how much damage has been done to fences 
and crops. Here a great deal of tact is im- 
perative, and if he has a Yankee or an Irish- 
man with whom to make his peace, he may 
consider himself fortunate. The first, al- 
though charging for whatever has been in- 
jured, will be contented with what is reason- 
able; and the latter, from his innate love of 
sport, may not ask more than a few cents for 
the panel of a fence, even if he has had a long 
chase after his cattle, which are sure to find 
their way through the opening. At the 
time he is wild with indignation, but by the 
next day he has cooled down, and if he and 
his family can be interested in the sport, the 
Master will be told to come again, only to let 
him know first so that he may put up the 
cows and invite the neighbors. Neverthe- 
less it is best not to cross the same farm 
more than twice in one season. If, however, 
there is a German to deal with, he is not eas- 
ily pacified, and the Master needs an endless 
fund of patience and diplomacy. The man 
will probably be surly and ugly, muttering 
threats of having the law on them, or else 
greeting him with a volley of imprecations, 
which finally give place to an exaggerated 
list of the misfortunes to his property caused 
by the horses and hounds. He will ask an 
exorbitant amount for damages, though, if 
handled with tact, a compromise can usually 
be effected. It is an unpleasant business at 
best, and very trying to the temper. 

This ends the work which is necessary to 
lay the drag for one run without uncalled-for 
risk to the riders and horses, or hard feelings 
on the part of the farmers. Of course as the 
season advances, and all become familiar with 
the country and the facilities it affords for 
hunting, more may be left tothe dragman. A 
careful supervision of his work is at all times 
desirable, as ignorance or carelessness on his 
part may lead to serious results to those fol- 
lowing the hounds. 

The hunt clubs generally are having good 
sport this season. At Meadowbrook the 
hounds have been running at a much faster 
pace than usual, and with the high stiff 
fences of their country it takes a good horse 
to stay with them. The hunting there is 
suggestive of a fine steeplechase, but as the 
horses are mostly thoroughbred, the pace 
does not tell on them as it would on a 
coarse animal. Among those who ride reg- 
ularly with these hounds are the Master, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., Messrs. R. Cotte- 
net, J. L. Kernochan, Stanley Mortimer, H. 
L. Herbert, H. V. R. Kennedy, Charles Car- 
roll, J. A. Stewart, Jun., J. F. D. Lanier, E. 
W. Roby, H. A. Page. 

Mr. Austin Wadsworth’s hounds, at Gen- 
eseo, have had successful runs of fifty couple. 
Early in the season drag-hunts are had, but 
later these are discontinued, and wild foxes, 
which are plentiful, hunted. Messrs. Law- 
rence D. Rumsey, Captain Martin, Trumbull 
Cary, Dr. Clark, S. 8. Howland, Mr. Colt, 
and Mr. Martindale are among those who 
hunt. 

The Westchester hounds have never had 
so successful a season as the present one. 
Stone walls and gate bars form the greatest 
number of jumps in their runs, although 
fences are not infrequent. The pace is good, 
and the hounds run without straggling. The 
Master, T. A. Havemeyer, Jun., and Messrs. 
Cottenet, N. C. Reynal, R. L. Beeckman, H. 
N. Potter, E. C. Potter, Lawrence Jacob, Louis 
Haight, B. L. Sackett, and Miss Cary are usu- 
ally to be seen. 

The Myopia hounds have furnished good 
sport for the Boston men over long runs. 
Stone walls and ditches are most frequently 
encountered, with an occasional post or rail 
fence, but one must always be on the look- 
out for wire. The fields are large, as there 
is no rival hunt club in that vicinity. The 
most regular in their attendance are the 
Master, Frank Seabury, Messrs. Hugh Allan, 
Fred Warren, James Parker, Bud Appleton, 
Frank Appleton, G. P. Messervy, W. H. Sea- 
bury, Gussie Gardner, F. H. Prince, Henry 
Chapin, Mr. Eustis, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Rice, Mrs. Ward, and Miss Barnard. 

The hunting at Rockaway is worthy of a 
larger field than usually assembles at the 
meets, good country, with stiff fences, and 
a great many of them, as the fields are close- 
ly enclosed, being the rule. Those who have 
hunted at Rockaway are the Master, Farley 
Clark, John E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene, René 
La Montague, Albert La Montague, H. P. 
Case, A. C. Tower, Leonard Jacob, Fletcher 
Harper, and Miss Metcalf. 

The Essex hounds have been moved from 
Orange to Maplewood. The going, some- 
times very heavy, owing to the clay in the 
soil, has been good this fall, because of the 
dry season. Those who have turned out 
frequently are the Master, Charles Ffizer, 
Jun., Messrs. C. A. Munn, B. Nicoll, George 
Day, Jack Dallett, J. C. Wilmerding, Jun., 
John Farr, W. W. Tucker, Jack Townsend, 
and T. L. Onativia. 

Then there are the Radnors, of Philadel- 
phia, with Mr. Charles Mather, Master, where 
the country is superb and the fields large; 
the Dutchess County, with Mr. Archibald 
Rogers and Mr. S. J. Colgate sponsors for 
the excellent sport had; the Richmond, of 
Staten Island, which Mr. C. D. Freeman is 
developing gradually; the Eldridge, of Balti- 

more; and the Rose Tree, of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, the oldest hunt club in the 
country. In the allotted space it has been 
possible to give only a few words of each 
club covering the data in hand. 
C. DE Hurst. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

Ir is the song day of the sun. 

For once on every toiler’s table 
God’s blessing sanctifies in one 

The offerings of Cain and Abel. 
Love’s solstice in the teeming year 

Is hymned as high in household chorus 
As when the stockinged pioneer 

Baptized it centuries before us. 


The old-time tunes are gone; we lack 

The hour-long “ preach” at morning meeting; 
The huge brick-ovened chimney-stack 

Has baked its final pumpkin sweeting; 
The last Grandfather Jonadab 

Is dead; and round the modern fire 
Grandchildren Nelly, Max, and Mab 

Replace Hope, Peace, and Pelatiah. 


But to our annual banquet (when 
The seasons messmate all together), 
With the same gladness, home again 
Flies every bird of kindred feather, 
And faith for every tone dismissed 
Has a new voice that never falters 
To chant th’ autumnal eucharist 
At all our dear domestic altars. 


The man may live whose past affords, 

Of all that earth bequeathed or sold him, 
No rustie roof whose attic hoards 

The trundle-bed that used to hold him; 
But ne’er may son of Mayflower race 

Be born whose heart cannot remember 
The welcome of some fireside face 

To the old home-feast of November. 

Turron Brown. 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY’S 
“STUDIES IN CHAUCER.”* 


BY CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 


Tue rapid growth in popular esteem of a 
poet who has been dead nearly four hundred 
years is one of the most characteristic facts 
of recent literary history. Of editions of 
Chaucer, ‘‘ more have been published during 
the last twenty years than came from the 
press during the previous three hundred,” 
says Mr. Lounsbury (vol. iii., p. 263); and 
while he justly ascribes this wonderful resur- 
rection of the father of English literature in 
part to the scientific interest felt in the ear- 
lier periods of our language, and in part to 
the influence of Mr. Furnivall’s Chaucer So- 
ciety, which began its publications in 1868, 
he does not fail to perceive that these move- 
ments are themselves the symptoms and ex- 
pression of a profound change in the tastes 
and instincts of the reading world. Men’s 
minds are touched and satisfied by this grand 
old story-teller of the fourteenth century as 
never in any generation since his death. 
That the change is a healthy one, full of 
promise for the intellectual life of the times, 
will be questioned by none who understand 
what it means. For ‘‘of all the English 
poets no one is so fully the representative of 
the Hellenic element as Chaucer. No one 
has felt more keenly than he and expressed 
more vividly the joy of life as life. In him, 
too, can be recognized the Hellenic clearness 
of vision which saw human nature exactly 
as it was, and did not lack the courage to 
depict it. Equally in him can be found its 
freedom from excitement and passion, which 
to many seems freedom from earnestness” 
(vol. iii., p. 88). Add to this that the ‘first 
warbler” has been surpassed by none in the 
geniality and delicacy of his humor, by 
Shakespeare alone in the truth and effective- 
ness with which he has drawn groups of 
interesting characters, and by only two or 
three immortal singers in the melody of his 
English verse, and we have reason to be glad 
that the knowledge and appreciation of him 
are no longer limited to special students, but 
are extending among all lovers of poetry. 

Professor Lounsbury’s Studies fill threelarge 
and attractive volumes, and cover almost ev- 
ery problem which has been connected with 
the name of Chaucer,while giving their full- 
est attention to the questions which lie in the 
way of true intellectual communion with the 
poet. We have first a critical reconstruc- 
tion of the narrative of Chaucer’s life, with 
an account of the evidence for every fact in 
it which can be positively affirmed; then an 
amusing and effective dissection of the le- 
gendary stories which have grown up around 
this life, and have deceived many careless 
or unscrupulous biographers. Chapter iii. 
discusses the text, its sources and history, 
and points out the methods by which great 
progress has already been made in its resto- 
ration, affording the hope that we may yet 
see it in a form which its author ‘‘ might 
recognize, even in minute particulars, as es- 
sentially his own” (vol. i., p. 353). In chap- 
teriv.,on ‘The Writings of Chaucer,” an elab- 
orate attempt is made to draw the line be- 
tween his genuine writings and the mass of 
spuriousproductions which have been ascribed 
to him. ‘‘ The Learning of Chaucer ” is then 
considered—the languages he knew, the books 
he had read, his acquaintance with the litera- 
ture and the science of his age. His ‘‘ Rela- 
tions to the English Language and to the Re- 
ligion of his Time” are the theme of an es- 
say that is full of interest and abounds in 
corrections of prevalent errors. The third 
volume is wholly devoted to ‘‘ Chaucer in 
Literary History” and ‘‘ Chaucer as a Liter- 
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ary Artist,” and if not the last word to be 
said on either subject, is at least the most 
complete and intelligent survey of each of 
them yet made. 

Upon many of the questions here investi- 
gated, Mr. Lounsbury has reached indepen- 
dent results widely different from those gen- 
erally accepted. His account of Chaucer’s 
life is largely an exposure of baseless asser- 
tions, many of which have been confidently 
made even by recent editors. Morris him- 
self, in the admirable introduction to his edi- 
tion of the “ Prologue,” tells a pathetic story 
—how “the poet, then probably twenty-one, 
seems to have fallen desperately and hope- 
lessly in love, probably with a lady above 
him in rank, who rejected him.” For eight 
years he “seems” to have pined and mourn- 
ed, ‘‘and although the early shadow of dis- 
appointed love was still thrown over Chau- 
cer’s life, and made him tell of Troilus’s sor- 
row, and sing the complaint of Mars for his 
lost Venus, yet our poet was henceforth to 
work himself out into the freshness and 
brightness that still draw men to him as to 
spring sunshine” (pp. viii., ix.). All this is 
founded not upon evidence, but upon a con- 
jectural interpretation of an obscure passage 
in ‘‘ The Boke of the Duchesse.” For all such 
pretences of knowledge ‘‘on the part of 
those who prefer any amount of conjecture, 
however great, to the acknowledgment of 
any ignorance, however slight” (vol. i., p. 
60), Mr. Lounsbury has only unsparing and 
deserved ridicule. While little is really 
known of Chaucer’s experiences in life, every 
ascertained fact is precious as an aid in illus- 
trating his writings and his mind. But the 
value of these facts is destroyed when they 
are mingled with such fancies and false tra- 
ditions as make up the mass of the older 
Lives of Chaucer, and seriously disfigure 
most of those now current. Mr. Lounsbury 
has done a service to the fame of his subject 
and to historic truth in drawing the line 
more clearly than any previous writer around 
the facts which rest on unquestionable proof. 
It is only within living memory that sound 
principles of investigation and criticism can 
be said to have been applied to the curious 
legend which formerly passed as ‘‘ Chaucer's 
Life”; and already the conception of his per- 
sonality and his career afforded by the frag- 
mentary information thus gathered is far 
more satisfactory than the confused and in- 
consistent though much longer story which 
was current fifty years ago. Most of the 
new information comes from public records, 
Chaucer having been for many years in the 
service of the crown. As the voluminous 
papers of the time still preserved in public 
offices have been but partly searched, “it is 
possible that any day new discoveries may 
be made” (vol.i., p. 117) which will at least 
fill in to some extent the chronology of 
Chaucer’s life in years now blank. But the 
most singular fact disclosed by these re- 
searches is that while there must have been 
and ought still to be a large store of docu- 
ments written by his own hand, and hundreds 
or thousands of them signed by him, ‘‘ not 


‘the trace of a line which he wrote can now 


be discovered” (p. 189). All have been 
stolen, or separately collected, doubtless by 
hands long motionless; and Mr. Furnivall, 
who has spent more time and intelligent labor 
in this search than all other scholars together, 
thinks it possible they may yet be found 
among the unindexed records. 

One of the most important questions which 
faces every reader of Chaucer is the authen- 
ticity of “The Romaunt of the Rose,” a 
fragmentary version of about one-third of 
the famous French ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” by 
Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meung, 
and perhaps the most masterful and valuable 
translation of a foreign poem which the Eng- 
lish language possesses. It was included in 
the first edition of Chaucer's collected works 
in 1532, and has been retained in subsequent 
editions; but of late years it has become ac- 
cepted doctrine among students that it is an 
anonymous work. Alladmit, upon Chaucer's 
own authority, that he translated the ‘‘ Ro- 
man de Ja Rose”; but, says Mr. Skeat, ‘‘ the 
only translation of that poem now extant is 
not his. This point has been obscured by 
the fact that all the editions contain this 
anonymous translation, and it has always 
been associated with his name. But the in- 
ternal evidence against this hasty conclusion 
is overwhelming and irrefragable, though the 
poem will long continue to be considered as 
genuine by readers unacquainted with Chau- 
cer’s metre and grammar.” Indeed, in the 
introduction to ‘‘ The Prioresses Tale” (4th 
ed., 1888), from which these remarks are 
taken, Mr. Skeat declares the question settled, 
adding that “ henceforward to attribute the 
translation to Chaucer may be left to those 
who have no sense of the force and signifi- 
cance of such arguments as philology readily 
supplies.” But in a later work, his introduc- 
tion to the minor poems of Chaucer, Mr. 
Skeat fully adopts Lindner’s conclusion that 
the two divisions of this translation are by 
different hands, and is nearly ready to admit 
that the second fragment, containing 1885 
lines, may be Chaucer’s own. This partial 
retraction and total inconsistency of Mr. 
Skeat, however, has attracted little notice, 
while his sweeping denial of Chaucer’s au- 
thorship has been widely accepted as final. 

In this state of the question Professor 
Lounsbury takes it up, and subjects all the 
internal evidences to a minute and critical 
scrutiny. Mr. Skeat founds his supposed 
demonstration that Chaucer cannot have been 


the translator upon tests drawn from the 
dialect, the vocabulary, and the rhymes of 
the translation. Mr. Lounsbury succeeds in 
destroying most of the weight of his argu- 
ments, and clearly shows that these tests, 
taken together, do not justify his conclusion. 
He then presents a vast array of resemblances 
in style and expression, involving individual 
peculiarities of language and thought, such as 
seem almost to exclude any supposition but 
that of identity of authorship between the 
“Romaunt” and the unquestioned works of 
Chaucer. Several of the details in his pro- 
cess of comparison may be questioned. A 
few of them are too trivial to be of value, 
and a few seem to be errors. But, after all 
allowances, the cumulative force of the argu- 
ment will be felt by the candid reader fully 
to justify Mr. Lounsbury’s conclusion, ‘‘ The 
weight of evidence is overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of Chaucer’s authorship of the present 
version " (vol. ii, p. 104). As the question 
now stands, and until much stronger reasons 
than have been adduced are found for reject- 
ing it, Professor Lounsbury is entitled to the 
credit of having vindicated Chaucer’s claim 
to one of the principal works in early English 
literature. 

A curious and original research has been 
undertaken by Mr. Lounsbury into ‘the 
learning of Chaucer.” By the common con- 
sent of biographers, Chaucer has been repre- 
sented as one of the most learned men who 
ever lived. Leland, the antiquary, about 
1540, described him as ‘‘acutus dialecticus, 
dulcis rhetor, lepidus poeta, gravis philoso- 
phus, ingeniosus mathematicus, denique sanc- 
tus theologus” ; and sometimes in more, some- 
times in less, extravagant terms, the amazing 
scholarship of Chaucer has been reiterated 
in every generation since as a commonplace 
of literary history. Robert Bell calls him 
‘*poet, soldier, and diplomatist, and master 
of the philosophy and divinity of his time.” 
To Dr. Morris he ‘‘ was a diligent student 
and a man of the most extensive learning.” 
His latest editor, Saunders, says: ‘‘ The men 
of the fourteenth century (a few bookworms 
only excepted) had lost nearly all remem- 
brance or consciousness of the accumulated 
treasures of philosophy and learning of the 
ancients; Chaucer brought these treasures 
back to them so amalgamated with precious 
gifts of his own, and so incorporated into 
the national tongue that they could never 
experience a like fate.” In short, it has been 
the fashion to speak of Chaucer as a scholar 
in terms which would be exaggerated if ap- 
plied to Aristotle, Bacon, or Comte.. With 
his keen instinct for idols of the market, Mr. 
Lounsbury scrutinizes the poet’s work for 
evidences of his knowledge and of its limits, 
and conclusively shows that his lofty genius 
and his broad intelligence are not happily 
characterized by the epithet ‘‘learned” or 
‘‘scholarly.” Nothing in it indicates either 
a wide or an exact acquaintance with science, 
history, or literature in any of their depart- 
ments. Chaucer was fond of books, and 
read many, chiefly those known to all edu- 
cated men. He had a practical knowledge 
of the Latin, French, and Italian languages, 
but no critical scholarship in any. Most of 
his tales were taken in outline from books 
still accessible; but in many cases only the 
framework, the scaffolding, is found there; 
the proportions of the structure and the won- 
derfully moulded details of its beauty were 
his own, wrought by his own spirit out of 
its observations on nature and man. Every 
lover of Chaucer knows him as a seer among 
men, and not as a bookworm; and by forever 
driving this mythical notion of special schol- 
arship from its 
long and absurd as- 
sociation with the 
popular —concep- 
tion of the poet, 
Mr. Lounsbury has 
again done good 
service to Chau- 
cer and to truth. 
The ‘ Canterbury 
Tales” are not to 
be approached with 
the same feelings 
as articles in a lit- 
erary cyclopedia ; 
and they who most 
honor the achieve- 
ments of scholar- 
ship will be the 
first to own that 
the work of crea- 
tive imagination 
testifies to a rarer 
endowment. But 
the chief value of 
this essay does not 
lie in its conclu- 
sion; every para- 
graph of it helps 
the reader to great- 
er intimacy with 
the poet’s genius. 
For the details the 
reader must go 
to Mr. Lounsbury’s 
pages, where each 
item elicited of 
the knowledge and 
thoughts gathered 
by Chaucer from 
previous writers 
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ity and dexterity, upon its insight into hu- 
manity, upon the grace and naturalness with 
which it instinctively reforms and expresses 
all it grasps. Nor has our critic need to 
fear lest we regard his admirable survey of 
Chaucer’s erudition as an attack upon his 
fame. It is no libel on the sun to show that 
he is not the source of starlight. 
Mr. Lounsbury’s chapters on ‘The Rela- 
tions of Chaucer to the English Language 
aud to the Religion of his Time,” on “Chau- 
cer in Literary History,” and on ‘‘ Chaucer 
as a Literary Artist,” are the fruits of elab- 
-orate research and of sober judgment. They 
do more to fix and define the place of their 
subject and to make his character and mind 
known to us than would the discovery of 
the completest annals of his life and times, 
His attitude towards the superstitions of his 
age is set in a clearer light than ever before; 
and the materials for an estimate of the val- 
ue of his works as a whole, and of their in- 
fluence upon language and thought, are pre- 
sented so comprehensively and distinctly as 
to leave little to desire. Any criticism of the 
results would be of value only if made in de- 
tail, and would far exceed the limits of this 
paper. In general, it must be remembered 
that Mr. Lounsbury writes in a trenchant 
style, and that in controversy his tone is at 
times that of an advocate rather than of a 
judge. In a few instances his zeal has led 
him into obvious errors, which will perhaps 
be magnified by hostile critics, but which do 
not impair the substantial value of his work. 
It is to be hoped that his labors in a field 
which he has made his own will be crowned 
by a complete edition of the works of Chau- 
cer, upon the principles set forth in these 
Studies. The time has come when such 
an edition will be truly popular, and Mr. 
Lounsbury has shown himself one of the 
most competent of living scholars to under- 
take it. 


“OUT OF THE GAME.” 
SUGGESTED BY THE PICTURE OF W. A. ROGERS. 


Over the hardened field we see them surge, 
Greeted by college yell and loud acclaim. 
We lend our plaudits, too, their strength to urge, 
And stand on-looking— we, “outside the 

game.” 


W.: stand apart and watch them forcing on, 
Curs life’s prosaic aims and comforts now, 
Our place achieved, our steady footing won, 
“Out of the game” that thrilled us long 
ago. 


Now though blood tingle and the pulse beat fast, 

We stand on-looking where we played of yore. 

Yet still we thrill at scenes of conquest past, 

We “have been” though we seek yon goal 
no more. 


Yet some the flush of conflict ne’er have known 

In narrow college fields or life’s broad ways. 

No ball has fortune for their seeking thrown, 

No goal to fight for ’neath the world’s keen 
gaze. 


We who “have been,” who mutely step aside, 
Cheering new victors flushed with transient 
fame, 
Remember those unsought and left untried, 
Unknown on-lookers, xever in the game. 
H. Wickes. 
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Dinvoror Patace Car Company. 


“He is incurably insane, and this is his 
” 


We pay him five thousand a year. 
Visitor (in astonishment). “ What! 
Director. * Yes. He evolves the names for our cars. 


Pay a lunatic five thousand a year?” 
” 
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THE HONDURAS EXPEDITION. 


Tue hope is strongly renewed among ar- 
cheologists that the long-desired solution of 
the mystery of ancient life in Honduras and 
the adjacent regions which has baffled the 
successive explorers in that part of the conti- 
nent is to be worked out in the present fruit- 
ful era of scientific investigation. As a pre- 
liminary advantage, the investigators of the 
subject in this generation have gradually 
reached the due estimate of the difficulties of 
the task, which appears equal in gravity to 
that achieved with the discovery of the key 
to the Egyptian literature. 

No one ventures to assert in these days 
whether the Spanish appellation signifying 
“depths ” (Honduras), given to that interest- 
ing portion of the earth when the discovery 
by Columbus was completed with his visit 
to the mainland, was suggested by the diffi- 
culty of finding anchorage on its coast, or on 
account of the great inequalities presented 
in its surface. The entire world, however, 
would concede the present appropriateness 
of the name in reference to the vast store of 
archeological material existing in that coun- 
try, with its profound and yet uninterpretable 
story of anterior civilization. 

The exclusive right of exploration, with the 
privilege of taking away half of all the ob- 
jects found during the excavations, is the fa- 
vorable concession granted to the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology of Harvard University by the govern- 
ment of Honduras in a decree recently issued. 
All the ancient ruins within the borders of 
that republic will be placed for a period of 
ten years in the care of the museum, on the 
part of which the agreement requires that the 
explorations shall be carried on each year 
during the term covered by the decree. The 
proposed work is planned on an extensive 
scale and as the most exhaustive archeologi- 
cal research ever undertaken in this country. 

The expedition, directed from the Peabody 
Museum, which is already on the way to 
Honduras, will begin the work according to 
the letter of instructions by Professor Put- 
nam which they carry, but without his im- 
mediate personal guidance; his duties for 
the next year as chief of the Department of 
Ethnology and Archeology in the Columbian 
Exposition, in addition to his professional 
and official work at Harvard, will prevent 
his leaving this country. One of his two 
representatives is Mr. Marshall H. Saville, 
for some time a private student under his in- 
struction, an assistant in the Peabody Muse- 
um, and the holder of a museum fellowship. 
Under the personal direction of Professor 
Putnam in Ohio and in Yucatan the young- 
er archeologist has had the benefit of con- 
siderable field experience. His appointment 
as scientific assistant and chief photogra- 
pher of the expedition is considered as favora- 
ble for the success of the work as it is well 
merited. His associate is John C. Owens, a 
member of the Graduate School of Harvard, 
taking the course in Professor Putnam’s de- 
partment. In addition to a full year’s course 
in the laboratory of the museum, he has 
passed one season in the field in connection 
with the Hemenway Expedition with Dr. 
Fewkes. His duties will be as Executive 
Officer as well as in archeological work. 
He has obtained leave of absence from Har- 
vard in order to gain this practical experi- 
ence from studies in the field, which in the 
educational system of Professor Putnam is 
thought of the greatest importance in train- 
ing expert archeologists. 

From New Orleans the party expect to 
proceed directly to Izabal, and at that point 
to meet Mr. H. W. Price, who has been ap- 
pointed as resident agent for the museum 
and surveyor and engineer of the expedi- 
tion. In accompanying Mr. Mundslay dur- 
ing his recent visit to Palenqué, this assistant 
proved his superior fitness for the present 
task. The course of the expedition from 
Izabal will be by mule train to the ancient 
city of Copan, a distance of about a hundred 
miles. As soon as the party is established 
in suitable living quarters, the investigation 
of the ruins will begin on that site. 

Of the remarkable aboriginal monuments 
of Honduras transferred to the care of the 
museum, the most important are those of 
Copan, in the division of Gracias, near the 
Guatemala and Salvador boundaries. The 
vast pyramidal structures described as being 
of the same type as the ¢teocallis of Mexico, 
with remains of various edifices of stone, are 
equally a mystery with other relics of peculiar 
interest in the form of gigantic mouoliths 
elaborately sculptured, and bearing endless 
groups of hieroglyphic or symbolical figures. 
If the museum obtains casts of these singu- 
lar monoliths, the series, as foreseen, will 
provide an interesting study of the religious 
symbols of this ancient people, who, accord- 
ing to the reports of travellers, seem to have 
displayed their greatest skill in these sculp- 
tures of their gods and altars. The ruins are 
scattered over a large area on the right bankof 
the Rio Copan, and among the rest comprise 
the walls of the famous edifice supposed to 
have been a temple, erected as a terrace 624 
feet in length, with perpendicular front tow- 
ard the river rising to the height of 70 feet. 
The outer walls at the bottom are said to be 
about 25 feet thick, and it is estimated that 
more than 26,000,000 cubic feet of stone 
must have been required for this single struc- 
ture. In other parts of the republic, as in the 
great plain of Senseti, are similar remains, 
although found in a more ruined condition. 
Near Comayagua, the capital of the state, 
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the ruins of the fortified hill of Tenampua 
have been also noted. 

In carrying on the proposed exploration 
in Honduras for ten successive years, the 
Peabody Museum expedition will establish 
a school of American archeology similar in 
character to the American school at Athens, 
which from its foundation has been an ex- 
ample of the highest usefulness and success. 
Like the School of Classical Archeology in 
Greece, that of Honduras will give students 
from different institutions in the country an 
opportunity to supplement a course of arche- 
ological study by original investigations. 

As agreed to by all concerned, the ma- 
terial collected by the expedition during 
the year will be exhibited in the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, with such other col- 
lections as the Henduras and Guatemalan 
governments may contribute in response to 
an appeal from Professor Putnam, in aid of 
the comparative study of the ancient peoples 
of America which he has planned. 


THE NATIONAL ASYLUM FOR 
DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 
BY CHARLOTTE REEVE CONOVER. 


Mr. Rogers’ sketches this week give us 
some charming glimpses of the Dayton Sol- 
diers’ Home. Officially the title of the insti- 
tution is as written above, but Daytonians 
like to call it their ‘‘ Home,” and assume a 
proprietary interest in its noble buildings, 
velvet lawns, and six miles of level avenues. 
All other attractions which we hasten to show 
to visiting strangers pale before the beauties 
of the Home, and if the season and the wea- 
ther lend their support, it is safe to say that 
the visiting stranger, even if he be a trav- 
elled visiting stranger, goes away with the 
impression that he has seen a very beautiful 
place, and one a little different from any he 
has seen before. 

The Home embraces six hundred and thirty 
acres of high land lying some two miles west 
of Dayton, Ohio, commanding a wide view 
of the city and the valley of the Miami. It 
is reached by a turnpike, a driving avenue, 
two electric-car lines, and two steam railways; 
one of the latter used exclusively for freight. 
The buildings number over a hundred, and 
consist of thirty-five brick barracks, Head- 
quarters, Memorial Hall, library, chapel, hos- 
pital, hotel, gasworks, stables, laundry, din- 
ing-hall, fire department, officers’ residences, 
and numerous property buildings. The gen- 
eral view shows the approach to this little 
city on a hill by way of Home Avenue. In 
the foreground is seen a bit of one of the 
artificial lakes, and farther back, banked in 
foliage, a row of barracks, the Headquarters, 
Memorial Hall, the ivy-covered chapel, and 
lastly the towers of the hospital. Another 
group of buildings, consisting of a merry-go- 
round, a switch-back railroad, and some pea- 
nut stands have surreptitiously crept into the 
focus of Mr. Rogers’ pencil. These were 
not erected by a government grateful for the 
services of her warriors, but are objects of 
purely private gain outside the grounds, and 
for the satisfaction of visitors whose taste 
runs that way. The full-page illustration 
shows a small bit of the garden, probably the 
loveliest, though choice were difficult. Here 
landscape-gardening has reached its fullest 
perfection. Originally it was the quarry 
from which the stone used in the construc- 
tion of some of the buildings was taken. 
Now it is an artistic wilderness of beauty. 
Small lakes spanned by rustic bridges and 
edged with rocks, in whose crevices grow 
quantities of flowers and hanging vines; foli- 
age beds making fantastic designs with their 
rich shades of leaves; fountains, cascades, 
grottos; banks of glorious begonias, fuchsias, 
and geraniums showing five blossoms to the 
one they would bear in any other locality; 
ponds of rare water-lilies; groups of veterans 
here and there on the benches enjoying the 
comforts of a cob pipe; the white gown and 
parasol on the bridge; over all these the min- 
gled shade of maples, palms, and banana trees 
—this is the garden at the Soldiers’ Home! 

The especial glory of this part of the 
grounds, and the pride of the florist in charge, 
is the display of rare water-lilies in the aquat- 
ic gardens. Three large ponds heated to a 
temperature of 80° Fahr. are filled with many 
varieties of tropical water-plants, whose glo- 
rious blooms, immense leaves, and unspella- 
ble names attract a constant crowd of admir- 
ers. Queen among them is the giant Victo- 
ria regia, With pink or white flowers from 
six to twelve inches in diameter, and leaves 
six feet across, with turned-up edges like shal- 
low cake pans. It is said that these leaves 
will support the weight of a child, a safe 
assertion to make, as it is not likely to be 
verified by experiment. Here are also to be 
seen the crimson V. regia, the star-shaped 
Nymphea dentata, the N. scutifolia, or blue 
water-lily, the water poppy, water hyacinth, 
and a score of others too steeply botanical in 
name for my limited space. In a pond by 
itself is the royal Egyptian lotus, which has 
been brought to perfection in the open air of 
this climate by remarkable care and manage- 
ment. This plant has borne hundreds of tu- 
lip-shaped pink and white flowers, and been 
the admiration of thousands of visitors to 
the Home. For the cultivation of these floral 
treasures and the tropical plants, the Home 
possesses a palm-house 90x36 feet, and 40 
feet high, four greenhouses 120 x 12 feet, and 
300 hot-beds. 

Above the garden the ground rises to the 

campus, a noble lawn with a sweeping pan- 


oramic view of city, river, and fields. Here 
the band gives daily concerts, enjoyed by 
crowds of the veterans and gay driving par- 
ties from town. From the campus branch 
avenues leading to all parts of the Home. 
The hospital, with accommodations for over 
800 patients, lies to the north; beyond it the 
cemetery, whose beautiful white shaft and 
marble sentinel overlook the graves of over 
4000 men who gave their health or their 
lives for their country. 

Memorial Hall is a well-appointed little 
theatre, seating 1500. In summer a com- 
pany is retained for a ten wecks’ engage- 
ment, and presents two dramatic entertain- 
ments a week. 

Admission is charged at five and ten cents 
to the veterans, and twenty-five cents to out- 
side visitors. Of course at such rates the 
theatre cannot be self-supporting. As there 
is no government allowance to cover this, 
the excess of expenditure is made up out 
of the Post Fund, which consists of the rev- 
enues from the hotel, Home store, and the 
beer hall. 

This is a good place to say something about 
the beer hall, over which such an outcry was 
made from press and pulpit when it was es- 
tablished in 1887 by General M. R. Patrick, 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the Home. The 
General, being an ardent Prohibitionist, was 
bitterly attacked as a renegade by his own 
friends, and his move was the cause of un- 
speakable indignation on the part of tem- 
perance people all over the country. That 
the United States government should supply 
beer to the soldiers seemed an outrage against 
order and decency. Gradually, however, 
when the facts became known, public opin- 
ion massed itself on the Governor’s side, and 
now that he is gone, one of the most practi- 
cal tributes to his memory is the improved 
condition of things which his wise judgment 
and unflinching firmness have accomplished. 

The truth is that the Home is a communi- 
ty of 5500 men, most of them old men, all 
more or less debilitated by wounds, exposure, 
or the liquor habit, and some even childish. 
These men cannot be kept prisoners within 
the Home grounds, but must be allowed some 

outside freedom. In this case, moral suasion 
isa weak tool. On leaving the Home gates, 
they find themselves among saloons, grogger- 
ies, and low resorts on every corner. Under 
the former condition of things, emissaries 
from these dens were constantly on the out- 
look for soldiers with pension money, and 
enticed them in. Bad whiskey, with a dash 
of morphine or a blow on the head, did the 
rest. The next day the poor victims were 
found, stupid, freezing, and penniless, in a 
fence corner. Rows, fights, even downright 
murders occurred frequently, and there seem- 
ed no help for it. The saloons increased, 
and the value of Dayton property on the 
west side decreased. Once, some years ago, 
when Colonel E. F. Brown was Governor of 
the Home, he marched a picked company of 
men to the south entrance where a saloon 
had been defiantly erected at the very thresh- 
old of the Home. At his command, the sol- 
diers emptied the kegs, smashed the bottles, 
and then tore down the flimsy structure, 
board from board. 

These were strong measures, but, after all, 
only a drop of relief in the bucket of misery. 
It was left to Governor Patrick not to cure, 
but to alleviate. The beer hall was estab- 
lished under strict supervision, and there was 
less temptation for the men to wander out- 
side. Beer tickets at five cents each are is- 
sued, but the men are limited according to 
their habits. Some are allowed three glasses 
a day, some five, some as much as they care 
for, and a few are prohibited altogether. A 
careful watch is kept over each man’s con- 
duct, and his allowance of beer regulated ac- 
cordingly. The hall is never open in the 
evening. The results are highly satisfactory 
in the physical condition of the men, the ab- 
sence of drunkenness, the increased amount 
of money sent to their families, and the de- 
crease in the number of saloons outside. Be- 
sides this, the profits accruing from the sale 
of beer instead of being wasted in dissipa- 
tion outside go to swell the Post Fund, thus 
enabling the authorities to replenish the li- 
brary, enlarge the band, and provide many 
amusements to increase the pleasure and 
comfort of the men beyond what is provided 
for by Congressional appropriation. 

Two of the noblest gifts which the Home 
has received are the Putnam and Thomas 
libraries. The first was given by Mrs. Mary 
Lowell Putnam, in memory of her son, Lieu- 
tenant Putnam, who was killed at the battle 
of Balls Bluff in 1861. Four times a year 
she sends boxes of books, and on every an- 
niversary of his death a wreath to surround 
his portrait. The second library is a me- 
morial to General George H. Thomas, and is 
kept up by private contribution. These two 
collections of books have been recently moved 
into the fine new library building with large- 
ly increased facilities. 

That department of the Home of greatest 
interest to housekeepers is the dining-hall 
and kitchen. Both are contained in one 
building, the front portion of which is occu- 
pied on both the upper and lower floors by 
two dining-rooms, each 90 x 180 feet, and _to- 
gether comprising an area exceeding half an 
acre. The rear one-story portion contains 
the kitchen, bakery, bread and pie rooms, 
cooling vaults, and all the paraphernalia ne- 
cessary to the providing for this vast house- 
hold. Each dining-room seats 1100 men, 
making 2200 at a sitting; and when the first 
set is through eating, so large is the force of 
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waiters and so accurate the discipline that 
only twenty minutes are required to clear 
the tables, and prepare them for the second 
2000 diners. After the first lot of men 
have left the hall, a bell is rung, and the 
army of waiters dash in close on each oth- 
er’s heels, but in perfect order, remove the 
dishes, crumbs, and clean the tables; after 
them come files of men with heaps of clean 
plates and bowls which they slap down on 
the tables regardless of nicks, and with a 
noise, I should think, like artillery. The 
meat is brought in on huge trays, and the 
coffee served from large tin pots at each end 
of each table. All this is accomplished by 
325 men, part of them regularly paid, and 
part ‘‘detailed” from the outside as help. 
All the work is done by the veterans, no 
women being employed at the Home. 

A large archway from the dining- hall 
leads into the kitchen, a sanctum presided 
over by a head cook and thirty-two assist- 
ants. Here are to be seen the range, twenty 
feet long, the vast copper caldrons for cook- 
ing soup and vegetables, and seven coffee 
boilers, each holding upwards of a hundred 
gallons, which are filled and emptied twice a 
day the yearthrough. In describing this part 
of the Home there is nothing left to do but to 
plunge into statistics, or cannot do it justice. 
Here are some verified figures of quantities 
of food used at the Home: it takes seven 
barrels of mackerel, 54 bushels of potatoes, 
and 560 gallons of coffee for their Friday 
breakfast; seven tubs of mashed potatoes 
and three whole beeves go to one day’s din- 
ner; 45 pounds of tea every night for supper; 
1200 dozen eggs for Easter breakfast; 40 
sheep go to a pot-pie; and 900 pounds of 
corned-beef, with 30 bushels of potatoes, for 
one mess of hash. Twelve hundred pies, 
requiring three tubs of butter to the upper 
crust, and three tubs of lard for the lower, 
with 12 barrels of apples for the filling, make 
one day’s dessert. Four hundred square 
feet of gingerbread are baked twice a week. 
On Christmas day the veterans are treated 
to 400 turkeys, seven barrels of cranberry 
sauce, 1200 mince-pies, and oysters, celery, 
and other delicacies in proportion. Bread is 
baked every day, beginning at midnight. 
It is kneaded by steam, six barrels of flour to 
a mixing, the machine being filled three times. 
These eighteen barrels of flour fill a room 
shelved to the ceiling with fragrant loaves, 
which are all eaten in one day. 

The following is a bill of fare, selected at 
random from their printed lists: 

SunDay. 

Breakfust—fried ham or sausage, potatoes, 
bread, butter, and coffee. 

Dinner—voast mutton, sweet-potatoes, turnips, 
pickles, bread, butter, coffee, and apple-pie. 

Supper—stewed fruit, cookies, bread, butter, 
and tea. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast—corned- beef hash, bread, butter, 
and coffee. 

Dinner—voast beef, baked potatoes, onions, 
bread, butter, and coffee. 

Supper—pigs tongues or tripe, beets, tomato 
catsup, bread, tea, gingerbread, 

The average cost to the government of this 
boarding-house is twenty cents a day for each 
soldier; not so expensive when we consider 
the quality and variety of food used. The 
Congressional appropriation, covering all ex- 
penses of the Home, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1890, was $770,806 50. 

The laundry in the extreme southwest of 
the Home grounds will give us figures no 
less astonishing. The week’s work includes 
an average of 45,000 pieces, or over 2,000,000 
in the course of a year. There are two 
gigantic steam-mangles, eight washing-ma- 
chines, five steam-wringers, and an immense 

edrying-room for use in bad weather. All 

the clothes are carefully looked over and 
mended, and I can bear testimony to the 
neatness of masculine patches. The meth- 
ods of the Home management are exceeding- 
ly thrifty. 

Nothing is wasted, and all things are ac- 
complished with the most perfect order and - 
spotless neatness. The old clothes are sorted 
out, the best parts saved for dusters and clean- 
ing cloths; the socks ravelled out where not 
utterly worn out, and the yarn saved to darn 
the better ones. What is left, being pure 
refuse, is sold for about $2200 per annum, 
and added to the Post Fund. A neat little 
income of between fourteen and fifteen thou- 
sand dollars is realized annually from the 
sale of kitchen and slaughter-house refuse, 
including hides and horns, drippings from 
the kitchen, and waste grease; and of this 
sum, $1200 represents the value of the skim- 
mings from the dish-water, which is cooled 
in shallow tanks for that purpose. 


Mr. Rogers gives us one sketch which I par- 
ticularly like—that of the Gun Club. Now, 
after the legion of clubs for the Advancement 
of This, That, or The Other, here is a club 
of which I should really like to be a member. 
The idyllic routine of duty imposed upon its 
members seems to be that of lying or loun- 
ging in the protecting companionship of one 
of the big cannon and letting the sun soak 
through them. Doubtless pipes, naps, and 
exchange of war experiences form the rest 
of the order of exercises. There are no rules, 
no president, no constitution, nothing but 
the sunlight of warm May mornings and 
Indian summer afternoons, and the big gun 
settling lazily down into the greensward in 
much better business than throwing bomb- 
shells, as it did thirty years ago. 
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ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 
Autor oF ‘‘A Grovr or Noste Dames,” * Tuk 
WoopLanpers,” KETO, 
I. 


HE man who played the disturbing part 
in the two quiet lives hereafter named— 
no great man in any sense, by-the-way—first 
had cognizance of them on an October even- 
ing in the city of Melchester. He had been 
standing in the close, vainly endeavoring to 
gain amid the darkness a glimpse of the most 
homogeneous pile of medieval architecture 
in England, which towered and tapered from 
the damp and level sward in front of him. 
While 4 stood, the presence of the cathedral 
walls was revealed rather by the ear than by 
the eyes; he could not see them, but they re- 
flected sharply a roar of sound which entered 
the close by a street leading from the city 
square, and, falling upon the building, was 
flung back upon him. 

He postponed till the morrow his attempt 
to examine the deserted edifice, and turned 
his attention to the noise. It was compounded 
of steam barrel-organs, the clanging of gongs, 
the ringing of hand-bells, the clack of rattles, 
and the undistinguishable shouts of men. A 
lurid light hung in the air in the direction of 
the tumult. Thitherward he went, passing 
under the arched gateway, along a straight 
street, and into the square. 

He might have searched Europe over fora 
greater contrast between juxtaposed scenes. 
The spectacle was that of the eighth chasm 
of the Inferno as to color and flame, and, as 
to mirth, a development of the Homeric 
heaven. A smoky glare, of the complexion 
of brass filings, ascended from the fiery 
tongues of innumerable naphtha lamps af- 
fixed to booths, stalls, and other temporary 
erections whichcrowded the spacious market 
square. In front of this irradiation scores of 
human figures, more or less in profile, were 
darting athwart and across, up, down, and 
around, like gnats against a sunset. 

Their motions were so rhythmical that they 
seemed to be moved by machinery. And it 
presently appeared that they were moved by 
machinery indeed; the figures being those of 
the patrons of swings, seesaws, flying leaps, 
above all, of the three steam roundabouts 
which occupied the centre of the position. 
It was from the latter that the din of steam- 
organs came. 

Throbbing humanity in full light was, on 
second thoughts, better than ecclesiology in 
the dark. The young man, lighting a short 
pipe, and putting one hand in his pocket, to 
throw himself into harmony with his new 
environment, drew near to the largest and 
most patronized of the steam-circuses—as the 
roundabouts were called by their owners. 
This was one of brilliant finish, and it was 
now in full revolution. The musical instru- 
ment around which and to whose tones the 
riders revolved directed its trumpet mouths 
of brass upon the young man, and the long 
plate-glass mirrors set at angles, which re- 
volved with the machine, flashed the gyrating 
personages and hobby-horses kaleidoscopi- 
cally into his eyes. 

It could now be seen that he was unlike 
the majority of the crowd. A gentlemanly 
young fellow, one of the species found in 
large towns only, and London particularly, 
built on delicate lines, well though not fash- 
ionably dressed, he appeared to belong to the 
professional class; he had nothing square or 
practical about his look, much that was cur- 
vilinear and sensuous; he would have been 
called a man not altogether typical of the 
middle-class male of a century wherein 
sordid ambition is the master-passion that 
seems to be taking the time-honored place 
of love. 

The revolving figures passed before his 
eyes with an unexpected and quiet grace in 
a throng whose natural movements did not 
suggest “gracefulness or quietude, as a rule. 
By some contrivance there was imparted to 
each of the hobby-horses a motion which was 
really the triumph and perfection of round- 
about inventiveness—a galloping rise and 
fall, so timed that of each pair of steeds one 
was on the spring while the other was on the 
pitch. The riders were quite fascinated by 
these equine undulations in this most delight- 
ful holiday game of our times. There were 
riders as young as six and as old as sixty 
years, with every age between. At first it was 
difficult to catch a personality, but by-and- 
by the observer’s eyes centred on the pret- 
tiest girl out of the several pretty ones re- 
volving. 

It was not that one with the light frock 
and light hat whom he had been at first at- 
tracted by; no, it was the one with the black 
cape, gray skirt, light gloves, and—no, not 
even she, but the one behind her; she with 
the crimson skirt, dark jacket, brown hat, 
and brown gloves. Unmistakably that was 
the prettiest girl. 

Having finally selected her, this idle spec- 
tator studied her as well as he was able dur- 
ing her each brief transit across his visual 
field. She was absolutely unconscious of 
everything save the act of riding; her fea- 
tures were rapt in an ecstatic dreaminess; 
for the moment she did not know her age or 
her history or her lingaments, much less her 
troubles. He himself was full of vague lat- 
ter-day glooms and popular melancholies, 
and it was a refreshing sensation to behold 
this young thing then and there absolutely 
as happy as if she were in a paradise. 
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Dreading the moment when the inexorable 

stoker, grimly lurking behind the glittering 
rococo-work, should decide that this set of 
riders had had their pennyworth, and bring 
the whole concern of steam-engine, horses, 
revolving mirrors, steam trumpets, drums, 
cymbals, cornets, dulcimers, and other kinds 
of music to pause and silence, he waited for 
her every reappearance, glancing indifferent- 
ly over the intervening scenes, including the 
two plainer girls, the ‘old woman and child, 
the two youngsters, the newly married couple, 
the old man with a clay pipe, the sparkish 
youth with a ring, the young ladies in the 
chariot, the pair of journeymen carpenters, 
and others, till his select country beauty fol- 
lowed on again in her place. He had never 
seen a fairer product of nature, and at each 
round she made a deeper mark in his senti- 
ments. The stoppage then came, and the 
sighs of the riders were audible. 

He moved round to the place whereat he 
reckoned she would alight, but she retained 
her seat. The empty saddles began to refill, 
and she plainly was deciding to have another 
turn. The young man drew up to the side 
of her steed, and pleasantly asked her if she 
had enjoyed her ride. 

“Oh yes,” she said, with dancing eyes. 
“Tt has been quite unlike anything I have 
ever felt in my life before.” 

It was not difficult to fall into conversation 
with her.. Unreserved—too unreserved—by 
nature, she was not experienced enough to be 
reserved by art, and after a little coaxing, she 
answered his remarks readily. She had come 
to live in Melchester from a village on the 
Great Plain, and this was the first time that 
she had ever seen a steam-circus; she could 
not understand how such wonderful machines 
were made. She had come to the city on the 
invitation of Mrs. Harnham, Who had taken 
her into her household to train her as a ser- 
vant if she showed any aptitude. Mrs. Harn- 
ham was a young widow lady, who had been 
Miss Edith White before she married, living 
in the country near the speaker's cottage, and 
was now very kind to her through knowing 
her in childhood so well. She was even tak- 
ing the trouble to educate her. Mrs. Harn- 
ham was the only friend she had in the world, 
and since the Joss of Mr. Harnham, some fif- 
teen months ago, had wished to have her 
near her in preference to anybody else— 
though she had only lately come—allowed 
her to do almost as she liked, and to have a 
holiday whenever she asked for it. The hus- 
band of this kind young lady had been a rich 
wine-merchant of the town, but Mrs. Harn- 
ham’s uncle lived temporarily with her now; 
in the daytime you could see the house from 
where they were talking. She, the speaker, 
liked Melchester better than the lonely coun- 
try, and she was going to have a new hat for 
next Sunday that was to cost fifteen and nine- 
pence. 

Then she inquired of her acquaintance 
where he lived, and he told her in London, 
that ancient and smoky city where every- 
body lived who lived at all, and died because 
they could not live there. He came into 
Wessex two or three times a year for pro- 
fessional reasons; he had arrived from Win- 
toncester yesterday, and was going on into 
the next county in a day or two. For one 
thing he did like the country better than the 
town, and it was because it contained such 
girls as she. 

Then the pleasure-machine started again, 
and to the light-hearted girl the figure of 
the handsome young man, the market square 
with its lights and crowd, the houses beyond, 
and the world at large began moving round 
as before, countermoving in the revolving 
mirrors on her right hand, she being as it 
were the fixed point in an undulating, daz- 
zling, lurid universe, in which loomed for- 
ward most prominently of all the form of 
her late interlocutor. Each time that she 
approached the half of her orbit that lay 
nearest him they gazed at each other with 
smiles, and with that unmistakable expres- 
sion which means so little at the moment, 
yet so often leads up to such passion, heart- 
ache, union, disunion, devotion, over-popula- 
tion, drudgery, content, resignation, as none 
can foretell. 

When the horses slowed anew he stepped 
to her side and proposed another heat. 
‘* Hang the expense for once!” he said. ‘I'll 

ay.” 


She laughed till the tears came. 

‘* Why do you laugh, dear?” said he. 

‘*Because—you are so genteel that you 
must have plenty of money, and only say 
that for fun,” she returned. 

‘Ha! ha!” laughed the young man in uni- 
son, and gallantly producing his money, she 
was enabled to whirl on again. 

As he stood smiling there in the motley 
crowd, with his pipe in his hand, and clad 
in the rough pea-jacket and wideawake that 
he had put on for his stroll, who would have 
supposed him to be Charles Bradford Raye, 
Esquire, stuff-gownsman, educated at Win- 
toncester, called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
now going the Western Circuit, merely de- 
tained in Melchester by a small arbitration 
after his brethren had moved on to the next 
county town? 


IL. 


The square was overlooked from its re- 
moter corner by the house of which the 
young girl had spoken, a dignified residence 
of considerable size, having several windows 
on each floor. Inside one of these, on the 
first floor, the apartment being a large draw- 
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ing room, sat a lady, in appearance from 
twenty-eight to thirty years of age. The 
blinds were still undrawn, and the lady was 
absently surveying the weird scene without, 
her cheek resting on her hand. The room 
was unlit from within, but enough of the 
glare from the market-place entered it to re- 
veal the lady’s face. She was what is oalled 
an interesting creature rather than a hand- 
some woman, dark-eyed, thoughtful, and mo- 
bile-lipped. 

A man brusquely entered the room from 
behind and came forward. 

*‘Oh, Edith, I didn’t see you,” 
“Why are you sitting here in the dark?” 

**T am looking at the fair, Uncle Stephen,” 
replied the lady, in a languid voice. 

‘*Oh! Horrid nuisance every year! Iwish 
it could be put a stop to.’ 

“*T like it.” 

‘‘H’m! There’s no accounting for taste.” 

For a moment he gazed from the window 
with her for politeness’ sake, and then went 
out again. Ina few minutes she rang. 

“Hasn't Anna come in?” asked Mrs. Harn- 
ham. 

‘**No, m’m.” 

“She ought to be in by this time. I meant 
her to go for ten minutes only.” 

**Shall I go and look for her, m’m?” said 
the house-maid, alertly. 

“No. It is not necessary ; 
girl, and will come soon. 

However, when the servant had gone, Mrs. 
Harnham arose, went up to her room, cloak- 
ed and bonneted herself, and proceeded down 
stairs, where she found her uncle. 

‘“*IT want to see the fair,’ she said, ‘‘and 
Iam going to look for Anna. I have made 
myself responsible for her, and must see she 
comes to no harm. She ought to be in-doors. 
Will you come with me?” 

**Oh, she’s all right! I saw her on one of 
those whirligig things, talking to her young 
man, asI came in. But I'll go if you wish, 
though I'd rather go a hundred miles the 
other way.” 

‘*Then please do so, uncle. 
to no harm alone.” 

She left the house, and entered the crowd 
which thronged the market-place, where she 
soon discovered Anna seated on the revolving 
horse. As soon as it stopped, Mrs. Harnham 
advanced and said, severely: 

‘* Anna, how can you be such a wild girl? 
You were only to be out for ten minutes.’ 

Anna looked blank, and the young man, 
who had dropped into the background, came 
to her assistance. 

‘*Please don’t blame her,” he said, very 
politely. ‘‘It is my fault that she has staid. 
She looked so graceful on the horse that I 
induced her to go round again. I assure 
you that she has been quite safe.” 

‘*In that case I'll leave her in your hands,” 
said Mrs. Harnham, turning to retrace her 
steps. 

But this, for the moment, it was not so 
easy to do. Something had attracted the 
crowd to a spot in the rear, and the young 
widow, caught by its sway, found herself 
pressed against Anna’s acquaintance, without 
power to move away. Their faces were 
within a few inches of each other; his breath 
fanned her cheek as well as Anna’s. They 
could do no other than smile at the accident; 
but neither spoke, and each waited passively. 
Mrs. Harnham then felt a man’s hand clasp- 
ing her fingers, and from the look of con- 
sciousness on the young fellow’s face, she 
knew the hand to be his; she also knew that 
from the position of the girl he had no other 
thought than that the imprisoned hand was 
Anna’s. What prompted her to refrain 
from undeceiving him she could hardly tell. 
Not content with holding the hand, he play- 
fully slipped two of his fingers inside her 
glove, against her palm. Thus matters con- 
tinued till the pressure lessened; but several 
minutes passed before the crowd thinned 
sufficiently to allow Mrs. Harnham to with- 
draw. 

‘*How did they get to know each other, 
I wonder?” she mused, as she retreated. 
‘* Anna is really very forward—and he very 
nice.” 

She was so greatly struck with the young 
barrister’s manner, voice, with the fascina- 
tion of his touch, that instead of re-entering 
the house she turned back again, and observed 
the pair from a screened nook. Really, she 
argued (being little less impulsive than Anna 
herself), it was very excusable in Anna to en- 
courage him, however she might have con- 
trived to make his acquaintance; he was so 
gentlemanly, so fascinating, had such beau- 
tiful eyes. The thought that he was several 
years her junior produced a sigh. 

At length the couple turned from the 
roundabont towards the door of Mrs. Harn- 
ham’s house, and the young man could be 
heard saying that he would accompany her 
home. Anna certainly had found a lover, 
apparently a very devoted one. Mrs. Harn- 
ham was quite interested in him. When 
they drew near the door of the wine-mer- 
chant’s house, a comparatively deserted spot 
by this time, they stood invisible for a little 
while in the shadow of a wall, where they 
separated, Anna going on to the entrance, 
and her acquaintance returning across the 
square. 

‘* Anna,” said Mrs. Harnham, coming up, 
*‘T’ve been looking at you. That young 
man kissed you at parting, I am almost sure.” 

‘* Well,” stammered Anna, ‘‘he said if I 
didn’t mind—it would do me no harm—and 
—and him a great deal of good.” 


she is a good 


I shall come 


he said. ° 
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‘‘ Ah, I thought so! 
ger till to-night?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Yet I warrant you told him your name 
and everything about yourself.” 

‘*He asked me.” 

3ut he didn’t tell you his?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, he did,” cried Anna, victori- 
ously. ‘It is Charles Bradford, of London.” 

‘* Well, if he’s respectable, of course I’ve 
nothing to say against your knowing him,” 
said her mistress, prepossessed, in spite of 
general principles, in the young man’s favor; 
‘*but I must reconsider all that if he at- 
tempts to renew youracquaintance. A coun- 
try-bred girl like you, who has never lived in 
Melchester till this month, who had hardly 
ever seen a black-coated man till you came 
here, to be so sharp as to capture a young 
Londoner like him!” 

‘“‘T didn’t capture him. I didn’t do any- 
thing,” said Anna, in confusion. 

When she was in-doors and alone, Mrs. 
Harnham thought what a highly qualified 
and chivalrous young man Anna’s com- 
panion had seemed. There had been a 
magic in his wooing touch, and she won- 
dered how he had come to be attracted by 
the girl. 

The next morning the emotional widow 
went to the daily service in Melchester ca- 
thedral. In crossing the close through the 
fog she again perceived him who had so in- 
terested her the previous evening, gazing up 
thoughtfully at the high- piled architecture 
of the nave; and as soon as she had taken 
her seat, he entered and sat down in a stall 
opposite hers. 

He did not particularly heed her; but Mrs. 
Harnham was continually occupied with 
him, and wondered more than ever what 
had attracted him in her unfledged young 
maid-servant. The widow was almost as un- 
accustomed as the maiden herself to the end- 
of-the-age young man,or she might have won- 
dered less. Raye, having looked about him 
awhile, left abruptly, without regard to the 
service that was proceeding; and Mrs. Harn- 
ham—lonely, impressionable young creature 
that she was—took no further interest in 
praising the Lord. She wished she had mar- 
ried a London man who knew the subtleties 
of love-making as they were evidently known 
to him who had mistakenly caressed her 
hand. 


And he was a stran- 


Il. 


The calendar at Melchester had been light, 
occupying the court only afew hours; and the 
assizes at Casterbridge, the next county town 
on the Western Circuit, having no concern 
for Raye, he had not gone thither. At the 
next again, they did not open till the fol- 
lowing Monday, trials to begin on Tuesday 
morning. In the natural order of things 
Raye w ould have arrived at the latter place 
on Monday afternoon, but it was not till the 
middle of W ednesday that his gown and 
gray wig, curled in tiers in the best fashion 
of Assyrian bass-reliefs, were seen blowing 
and bobbing behind him as he hastily walked 
up the High Street from his lodgings. But 
though he entered the assize building, there 
was nothing for him to do, and sitting at the 
blue baize table in the well of the court, he 
mended pens with a mind far away from the 
case in progress. Thoughts of a frivolous 
flirtation, on which a week earlier he would 
not have believed himself capable of wasting 
his time, threw him into a state of dissatis- 
faction. 

He had contrived to see again the pretty 
rural maiden Anna the day after the fair, 
had walked out of the city with her to the 
earthworks of Old Melchester, and feeling a 
violent fancy for her, had remained in Mel- 
chester all Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday; 
by persuasion obtaining walks and meetings 
with the young girl six or seven times dur- 
ing the interval—had, in brief, won her heart. 

He supposed it must have been owiug to 
the seclusion in which he had lived of late in 
town that he had given play so unrestrained- 
ly to a passing fancy for a young creature so 
charmingly inexperienced, who had placed 
herself so trustingly in his hands. Much he 
deplored trifling with her feelings for the 
sake of a kiss upon her red lips, and he 
could only hope that she might not live to 
suffer on his account. 

She had begged him to come to her again; 
entreated him; wept. He had promised that 
he would do so, and he meant to carry out 
that promise. Awkward as such unpremed- 
itated attachments were, the interspace of a 
hundred miles—which to a girl of her lim- 
ited capabilities was like a thousand—would 
effectually hinder this summer fancy from 
greatly encumbering his life; while thought 
of her simple love might do him the negative 
good of keeping him from idle pleasures in 
town when he wished to work hard. His 
circuit journeys would take him to Mel- 
chester three or four times a year, and then 
he could always see her. 

The pseudonym, or rather partial name, 
that he had given her as his, had been spoken 
on the spur of the moment, without any ul- 
terior intention whatever. He had not after- 
wards disturbed Anna’s error, but on leaving 
her he had felt bound to give her an address 
at a stationer’s not far from his chambers, at 
which she might write to him under the in- 
itials ‘‘C. B.” 

In due time Raye returned to his London 
chambers, having called at Melchester on his 
way, and spent a few additional hours with 
his fascinating child of nature. In town-he 
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lived monotonously every day. Often he and 
his room were enclosed by a tawny fog from 
all the world besides, and when he lighted 
the gas to read or write by, his situation 
seemed so unnatural that he would look into 
the fire and think of that simple girl at Mel- 
chester again and again. Often, oppressed 
by absurd fondness for her, he would enter 
the dim religious nave of the Law Courts by 
the north door, elbow other juniors habited 
like himself, and, like him, unretained, edge 
himself into this or that crowded court where 
a sensational case was going on, just as if he 
were in it, though the police officers at the 
door knew as well as he knew himself that 
he had no more concern with the business in 
hand than the patient idlers at the gallery 
door outside, who had waited to enter since 
eight in the morning, because, like him, they 
belonged to the classes who live without 
working. But he would do these things to 
no purpose, and think how greatly the char- 
acters in such scenes contrasted with the pink 
and breezy Anna. 

An unexpected feature in that peasant 
maiden’s conduct was that she had not as yet 
written to him, though he had told her she 
might do so if she wished. Surely a young 
creature had never before been so reticent in 
such circumstances. At length he sent her 
a brief line, positively requesting her to write. 
There was no answer by the return post, but 
the day after a letter in a neat feminine hand, 
and bearing the Melchester postmark, was 
handed to him by the stationer. 

The fact alone of its arrival was sufficient 
to satisfy his imaginative sentiment. He was 
not anxious to open the epistle, and as a mat- 
ter of fact did not read it for nearly half an 
hour, anticipating readily its terms of affec- 
tionate retrospect and tender adjuration. 
When at last he turned his feet to the fire- 
place and unfolded the sheet, he was sur- 
prised and pleased to find that neither ex- 
travagance nor vulgarity was there. It was 
the most charming little epistle he had ever 
received from woman. To be sure, the lan- 
guage was simple and the ideas were slight; 
but it was so self-contained, so purely that of 
a young girl who felt her womanhood to be 
enough for her dignity, that he read it through 
twice. Four sides were filled, and a few lines 
written across, after the fashion of former 
days; the paper, too, was common, and not 
of the latest shade and. surface. But what 
of those things? He had received letters 
from women who were fairly called ladies, 
but never so sensible, so human a letter as 
this. He could not single out any one sen- 
tence and say it was at all remarkable or 
clever; it was the ensemble of the letter which 
won him; and beyond the one request that 
he would come and see her again soon, there 
was nothing to show her sense of a claim 
upon him. 

To write again and develop a correspond- 
ence was the last thing Raye would have 
preconceived as his conduct in such a situa- 
tion; yet he did write a short, encouraging 
line or two, signed with his pseudonyme, in 
which he cheeringly promised that he would 
try to see her again some day, and would 
never forget how much they had been to each 
other during their short acquaintance. 


IV. 


To return now to the moment at which 
Anna at Melchester had received Raye’s 
letter. 

It had been put into her own hand by the 
postman on his morning rounds. She flush- 
ed down to her neck on receipt of it, and 
turned it over and over. ‘‘It is mine?” she 
said. 

‘‘Why, yes; can’t you see it is?” said the 
postman, smiling, as he guessed the nature of 
the missive and the cause of the confusion. 

‘Oh yes, of course,” replied Anna, looking 
at the letter, forcedly tittering, and blushing 
still more. 

Her look of embarrassment did not leave 
her with the postman’s departure. She open- 
ed the envelope, kissed its contents, put away 
the letter in her pocket, and remained musing 
till her eyes filled with tears. 

A few minutes later she carried up a cup 
of tea to Mrs. Harnham in herchamber. An- 
na’s mistress looked at her, and said: ‘‘ How 
dismal you seem this morning, Anna! What’s 
the matter?” 

‘“‘T’m not dismal, I’m glad; only I—” 
stopped to stifle a sob. 

“Well?” 


She 


“T’ve got a letter; and what good is it to 
me if I can’t read a word in it?” 

“*Why, I'll read it, child, if necessary.” 

‘*But this is from somebody—I don’t 
want anybody to read it but myself,” Anna 
murmured. 

‘*T shall not tell anybody. Is it from that 
young man?” 

‘“*T think so.” 

Anna slowly produced the letter, saying, 
“Then will you read it to me, ma’am?” 

This was the secret of Anna’s embarrass- 
ment and flutterings. She could neither 
read nor write. She had grown up under 
the care of an aunt by marriage at one of the 
lonely hamlets on the Great Plain where, 
even in days of national education, there 
had been no school within a distance of two 
miles. Her aunt was an ignorant woman; 
there had been nobody to investigate Anna’s 
circumstances, nobody to care about her 
learning the rudiments; though, as often in 
such cases, she had been well fed and clothed, 
and not unkindly treated. Since she had 
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come to live at Melchester with Mirs. Harn- 
ham, the latter, who took a kindly interest 
in the girl, had taught her to speak correctly, 
in which accomplishment Anna showed con- 
siderable readiness, as is not unusual with 
the illiterate, and soon became quite fluent 
in the use of her mistress’s phraseology. 
Mrs. Harnham also insisted upon her getting 
a spelling and copy book, and beginning to 
practise in these. Anna was slower in this 
branch of her education, and meanwhile here 
was the letter. 

Edith Harnham’s large dark eyes expressed 
some interest in the contents, though in her 
character of mere interpreter she threw into 
her tone as much as she could of mechanical 
passiveness. She read the short epistle on to 
its concluding sentence, which idly requested 
Anna to send him a tender answer. 

‘*Now you'll do it for me, won’t you, 
dear mistress?” said Anna, eagerly. And 
you'll do it as well as ever you can, please? 
Because I couldn’t bear him to think I am 
not able to do it myself. I should sink into 
the earth with shame if he knew that.” 

Deep concern filled Mrs. Harnham’s eyes 
at perceiving how the girl’s happiness hung 
on this new-sprung attachment. She blamed 
herself much for not interfering in a flirtation 
which had so unsettled the pretty little crea- 
ture, though at the time of seeing the pair to- 
gether she had a feeling that it was hardly 
within her province to nip young affection 
in the bud. However, what was done could 
not be undone, and it behooved her now, as 
Anna’s only protector, to help her as much as 
she could. To Anna’s eager request that she, 
Mrs. Harnham, should compose and write the 
answer to this young London man’s letter she 
felt seriously bound to accede, to keep alive 
his attachment to the girl if possible, though 
in other circumstances she might have sug- 
gested the cook as an amanuensis. 

A tender reply was thereupon concocted, 
and set down in Edith Harnham’s hand. 
This letter it had been which Raye had re- 
ceived and delighted in. Written in the pre- 
sence of Anna it certainly was, and on Anna’s 
humble notepaper, and in a measure indited 
by the young girl; but the life, the spirit, the 
individuality were Edith Harnham’s. 

‘© Won't you at least put your name your- 
self?” she said. ‘‘ You can manage to write 
that by this time.” 

‘“No, no,” said Anna, shrinking back. ‘I 
should do it so bad. He’d be ashamed of 
me, and never see me again.” 

This note, so prettily requesting another 
from him, had, as we have seen, power enough 
in its pages to bring one. He declared it to 
be such a pleasure to hear from her that she 
must write every week. The same process 
of manufacture was accordingly repeated by 
Anna and her mistress, and continued for 
several weeks in succession; each letter be- 
ing penned and suggested by Edith, the girl 
standing by; the answer read and comment- 
ed on by Edith, Anna standing by and listen- 
ing again. 

Late on a winter evening, after the de- 
spatch of the sixth letter, Mrs. Harnham was 
sitting alone by the remains of her fire. Her 
uncle had retired, and she had fallen into 
that fixity of musing which takes no count of 
hour or temperature. The state of mind had 
been brought about in Edith by a strange 
thing which she had done that day. For the 
first time since Raye’s visit Anna had gone 
to stay over a night or two with her cottage 
friends on the Plain, and in her absence had 
arrived, out of its time, a letter from Raye. 
To this Edith had replied on her own respon- 
sibility, from the depths of her own heart, 
without waiting for her maid’s return and 
collaboration. The pleasure of writing to 
him what would be known to no conscious- 
ness but his was great, and she had indulged 
herself therein. 

Why was it a pleasure? 

Edith Harnham led a lonely life. Influ- 
enced by the belief of the British parent that 
a bad marriage with its aversions is better 
than free womanhood with its interests, dig- 
nity, and leisure, she had consented to marry 
the elderly wine-merchant as a pis aller, at the 
age of seven-and-twenty—some three years 
before this date—to find afterwards that she 
had made a mistake. He had died, and she 
had still remained a woman whose deeper 
nature had never been stirred. 

She was now clearly realizing that she had 
become possessed to the bottom of her soul 
with the image of a man to whom she was 
hardly so much asa name. From the first 
he had attracted her by his looks and voice; 
above all, by his tender touch; and with these 
as generators, the writing of letter after let- 
ter, and the reading of their tender answers, 
had insensibly developed on her side an emo- 
tion which fanned his; till there had resulted 
a magnetic reciprocity between the corre- 
spondents, notwithstanding that one of them 
wrote in a character not her own. 

They were her own impassioned and pent- 
up ideas—lowered to monosyllabic phraseol- 
ogy in order to keep up the disguise—that 
Edith put into letters signed with another 
name, much to the shallow Anna’s delight, 
who, unassisted, could not for the world have 
conceived such pretty fancies for winning 
him, even had she been able to write them. 
Edith found that it was these, her own foist- 
ed-in sentiments, to which the young barrister 
mainly responded. The few sentences occa- 
sionally added from Anna’s own lips made 
apparently no impression upon him. 

The letter-writing of that day Anna never 
discovered; but Mrs. Harnham did not ven- 
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ture to repeat the luxury of not consulting 
her. On Anna's return the next morning 
she declared she wished to see her lover 
about something, and begged Mrs. Harnham 
toask himto come. This Mrs. Harnham did, 
although she had written but such a short 
time previously; and the result was that 
Raye sent a hasty note to say how much he 
was won by her sweetness; it made him feel 
that he must run down for a day to see her 
as requested. 

But a week later the girl came to her mis- 
tress’s room with another note, which, on be- 
ing read, informed her that, after all, he could 
not find time for the journey. Anna was 
grieved, but, by Mrs. Harnham’s advice, 
strictly refrained from reproaches or bitter- 
ness on account of this disappointment; one 
thing being imperative—to keep the young 
man’s romantic interest in Anna alive. Rath- 
er, therefore, did Edith, in the name of her 
protégée, request him on no account to be dis- 
tressed at all about his inability to come. 
She desired above everything to be no weight 
upon him in his career, no clog upon his high 
activities. He must write tenderly as ever, 
and when he should come again on the spring 
circuit it would be soon enough to see him. 

Anna’s own feelings had not been quite in 
accord with these expressions, but the young 
widow’s judgment had ruled, and Anna had 
acquiesced. ‘‘ All I want is that niceness 
you can so well put into your words, my 
dear, dear mistress, and that I can’t make up 
out of my own head, though I mean it and 
feel itexactly when you've written it down.” 

Occasionally, when one of these letters had 
been sent off, and Edith Harnham was left 
alone, she would bow herself on the back of 
her chair and weep. 

‘*T wish he was mine—I wish he was!” she 
murmured. ‘‘Yet how can I say such a 
wicked thing!” 

V. 

The damps of winter, aggravated, perhaps, 
by her secret heart-sickness at her lover's 
non-appearance, made Anna ill, and by 
her own choice she went for a while to the 
cottage on the Plain. This arrangement led 
to a consultation with her mistress as to how 
the correspondence should be carried on; 
and in the girl’s sheer inability to continue 
personally what had been begun in her name, 
and in the difficulty of their acting in collab- 
oration as heretofore, she requested Mrs. 
Harnham—the only friend she had in the 
world—to receive the letters and reply to 
them off-hand, sending them on afterwards 
to herself on the Plain, where she might get 
some friend to read them to her at least, 
though disqualified from replying because 
of the handwriting. Annaand her box then 
departed for the Plain. 

Thus it befell that Edith Harnham found 
herself in the strange position of having to 
correspond under no supervision with a 
man not her lover, in terms which were 
those of a devoted sweetheart, the man being 
one for whom, mainly through the sympa- 
thies involved in playing this part, she se- 
cretly cherished a predilection, subtle and 
imaginative truly, but strong and absorbing. 
She opened each letter, read it as if intended 
for herself, and replied from the promptings 
of her own heart and no other. 

Throughout this correspondence, carried 
on in the girl’s absence, the high-strung Edith 
Harnham lived in the ecstasy of fancy; the 
vicarious intimacy engendered such a flow 
of passionateness as was never exceeded. 
For conscience’ sake Edith sent on each of 
his letters to Anna, and at first exact copies 
of her replies; but later on these so-called 
copies were much abridged, and consisted of 
heads rather than of details. 

Though selfish and, superficially at least, 
infested with the self-indulgent vices of so- 
ciety, there was a substratum of honesty and 
fairness in Raye’s character. He had really 
a tender regard for the country girl, and it 
grew more tender than ever when he found 
her capable of expressing the deepest sensi- 
bilities in the simplest words. He meditated, 
he wavered, and finally resolved to consult 
his sister, a maiden lady much older than 
himself, of lively sympathies and good in- 
tent. In making this confidence, he showed 
her some of tbe letters. 

‘‘She seems fairly ladylike,” Miss Raye 
observed, ‘‘ and bright-minded. One isdrawn 
out towards her in spite of one’s self, poor 
thing!” 

The upshot of the discussion was that, 
though he had not been directly advised to 


do it, Raye wrote in his real name what he | 


would never have decided to write on his 
own responsibility, namely, that he could 
not live without her, and would come down 
in the spring and marry her. 

This bold acceptance of the situation was 
made known to Anna by Mrs. Harnham 
driving out immediately to the cottage on 
the Plain. Anna jumped for joy like a little 
child, and crude directions for answering 
appropriately were given to Edith Harnham, 
who, on her return to the city, promptly 
carried them out, with warm iutensifications. 

“‘Oh!” she groaned, as she threw down 
the pen. ‘‘Anna—poor good little fool— 
hasn’t intelligence enough to appreciate 
him! How should she? While I—have no 
lover.” 

It was now February. The correspond- 
ence had continued altogether for four 
months, and the next letter from Raye 
contained incidentally a statement of his 
position and prospects. He said that in of- 
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fering to wed her he had at first contem- 
plated the step of retiring from a profession 
which hitherto had brought him very slight 
emolument, and which, to speak plainly, he 
had thought might be difficult of practice 
after his union with her; but the unexpected 
mines of brightness and warmth that her 
letters had disclosed to be lurking in her 
sweet nature had led him to abandon that 
somewhat sad prospect. He felt sure that 
with her powers of development, after a lit- 
tle private training in the social forms of 
London under his supervision, and a little 
help from a governess, if necessary, she would 
make as good a professional man’s wife as 
could be desired, even if he should rise to 
the woolsack. Many a Lord Chancellor's 
wife had been less intuitively a lady than 
she had shown herself to be in her lines to 
him. 

‘Oh, poor fellow! poor fellow!” mourned 
Edith Harnham. 

Her distress now raged as high as her in- 
fatuation. It was she who had wrought 
him to this pitch—to a marriage which 
meant his ruin; yet she could not, in mercy 
to her maid, do anything to hinder his plan. 
Anna was coming to Melchester that week, 
yet she could hardly show the gir] this last 
reply from the young man; it told too much 
of the second individuality that had usurped 
the place of the first. 

Anna came, and her mistress took her into 
her own room for privacy. Anna began by 
saying, with some anxiety, that she was glad 
the wedding was so near. : 

‘‘Oh, Anna!” replied Mrs. Harnham, ‘I 
think we must teli him all—that I have been 
doing your writing for you—lest he should 
not know it till after you became his wife, 
and it might lead to dissension and recrim- 
inations.” 

‘*Oh, mis’ess, dear mis’ess, please don’t tell 
him now!” cried Anna, in deep distress. ‘‘ If 
you were to do it, perhaps he would not 
marry me, and what should I do then? It 
would be terrible what would come to me! 
And I am getting on with my writing, too. 
I have brought with me the copybook you 
were so good to give me, and I practise ev- 
ery day, and though it is so, so hard, I shall 
do it well at last, I believe, if I keep on try- 
ing. 

Edith looked at the copybook. The copies 
had been set by herself, and such progress as 
the girl had made was in the direction of fac- 
simile of her mistress’s hand. But even if 
Edith’s flowing caligraphy were reproduced, 
the inspiration would be another thing. 

‘You do it so beautifully,” continued 
Anna, “and say all that I want to say so 
much better than I could say it that I do 
hope you won’t leave me in the lurch just 
now.” 

‘Very well,” replied the kindly widow. 
“But I—but I thought I ought not to go on.” 

“*“Why?” 

Her strong desire to confide her sentiments 
led Edith to answer truly, “ Because of its 
possible effect upon me.” 

‘*But it can’t have any!” 

“Why, child?” 

‘*Because you are in mourning for your 
husband,” said Anna, with lucid simplicity. 

“Of course it can’t,’ said her mistress, 
hastily; yet glad, despite her mourning, that 
two or three outpourings and responses still 
remained to her. ‘“ But you must concentrate 
your attention on writing your name as I 
write it here.” 

VI. 

Soon Raye wrote about the wedding. Hav- 
ing decided to make the best of what he 
feared was a piece of romantic folly, he had 
acquired more zest for the grand experiment. 
He wished the ceremony to be in London for 
greater privacy; Edith Harnham would have 
preferred it at Melchester; Anna was passive. 
His reasoning prevailed, and Mrs. Harnham 
threw herself with mournful zest into the 
preparations for Anna’s departure. Ina last 
desperate feeling that she must at every 
hazard be in at the death of her dream, and 
see once again the man who by a species of 
telepathy had exercised such an influence on 
her, she offered to go up with Anna and be 
with her through the ceremony—“ to see the 
end of her,” as her mistress put it with forced 
gayety—an offer which the girl gratefully 
accepted, for she had no other friend capable 
of playing the part of companion and wit- 
ness in the presence of a gentlemanly bride- 
groom in such a way as not to hasten an 
opinion that he had made an irremediable 
social blunder. 

It was a muddy morning in March when 
Raye alighted from a four-wheel cab at the 
door of a registry office in the 8. W. district 
of London, and carefully handed down Anna 
and her companion, Mrs. Harnham. Anna 
looked attractive in the somewhat fashion- 
able clothes which Mrs. Harnham had helped 
her to buy, though not quite so attractive as, 
an innocent child, she had appeared in her 
country gown on the back of the wooden 
horse at Melchester Fair. 

Mrs. Harnham had come up this morning 
by an early train, and a young man—a friend 
of Raye’s—having met them at the door, all 
four entered the registry office together. 
Till an hour before this time Raye had never 
known the wine-merchant’s widow, except 
at that first casual encounter, and in the flut- 
ter of the performance before them he had 
little opportunity for more than a brief ac- 
quaintance. The form of marriage at a reg- 
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during its progress Raye discovered a strange and secret 
gravitation between himself and Anna’s friend. 

The formalities of the wedding being concluded, the four 
went in one cab to Raye’s lodgings, newly taken in a new 
suburb in preference to a house,:the rent of which he could 
ill afford just then. Here Anna cut the little cake which 
Raye had bought at a pastry-cook’s on his way home from 
Lincoln’s Inn the night before. But she did not do much 
besides. Raye’s friend was obliged to depart almost imme- 
diately, and when he had left, the only ones virtually present 
were Edith and Raye, who exchanged ideas with much ani- 
mation, insomuch that the conversation was theirs only, 
Anna being as a domestic animal, who humbly heard but 
understood not. Raye seemed startled at awakening to this 
fact, and began to feel dissatisfied with her inadequacy. 

At last, more disappointed than he cared to own, he said: 
“Mrs. Harnham, my darling is so flurried that she doesn’t 
know what she is doing or saying. I see that after this event 
a little quietude will be necessary before she gives tongue to 
that tender philosophy which she used to treat me to in her 
letters.” 

They had planned to start early that afternoon for Tun- 
bridge Wells, to spend a few opening days of their married 
life there, and as the hour for departure was drawing near, 
Raye asked his wife if she would go to the writing-desk in 
the next room and pen a little note to his sister, who had 
been unable to attend through indisposition, informing her 
that the ceremony was over, thanking her for her little pre- 
sent, and hoping to know her well now that she was the 
writer’s sister as well as Charles’s. 

‘* Say it in the pretty poetical way you know so well how 
to adopt,” he added, ‘‘ for I want you particularly to win her, 
and both of you to be dear friends.” 

Anna looked uneasy, but departed to her task, Raye re- 
maining to talk to their guest. Anna was a long while ab- 
sent, and her husband suddenly rose and went to her. 

He found her still bending over the writing-table, with tears 
brimming up in her eyes; and he looked down upon the 
sheet of note-paper with some interest, to discover with 
what tact she had expressed her good-will in the delicate cir- 
cumstances. To his surprise she had progressed but a few 
lines, in the characters of a child of eight. 

** Anna,” he said, ‘‘ what’s this?” 

“‘It only means—that I can’t do it any better!” 
swered through her tears. 

‘*Eh? Nonsense!” 

“T can’t!” she insisted, with miserable, sobbing hardihood. 
‘*{—I—didn’t write those letters, Charles! I only told her 
what to write! But I am learning, oh! so fast, my dear, 
dear husband! And you'll forgive me, won’t you, for not 
telling you before?” She passionately clasped his waist and 
laid her face against him. 

He stood a few moments, abruptly turned, and shut the 
door upon her, rejoining Edith in the drawing-room. She 


she an- 
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saw that something untoward had been discovered, and 
their eyes remained fixed on each other. 

‘“‘ DoI guess rightly?” he asked, with sad quietude. ‘‘ You 
were her scribe through all this?” 

“‘Tt was necessary,” said Edith. 

‘*Did she dictate every word you ever wrote to me?” 

‘*Not every word.” 

“Tn brief, very little?” 

‘* Very little.” 

‘‘You wrote a great part of those pages every week from 
as? own conceptions, though in her name?” 

ce Ca 


‘‘Did you ever write any of the letters when you were 
alone, without communication with her?” 

**T did.” 

He turned to the bookcase, and leaned with his hand over 
his face; and Edith, seeing his distress, became as white as 
a sheet. 

‘“You have deceived me—ruined me!” he murmured. 

“Oh, don’t say it!” she cried, jumping up and putting her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘I can’t bear that!” Her anguish 
seemed to thrill the very furniture. 

‘*Delighting me deceptively! Why did you do it—why 
did you?” 

‘I began doing it in kindness to her. How could I do 
otherwise than try to save such a simple girl from misery? 
But I admit that I continued it for pleasure to myself.” 

Raye looked up. ‘‘ Why did it give you pleasure?” he 
asked. 

‘*T must not tell,” said she. 

He continued to regard her, and saw that her lips sudden- 
ly began to quiver under his scrutiny, and her eyes to fill and 
droop. She started aside, and said that she must go to the 
station to catch the return train; could a cab be called im- 
mediately? 

But Raye went up to her, and took her unresisting hand. 
‘Well, to think of such a thing as this,” he said. ‘‘ Why, 
you and I are friends—lovers—by correspondence.” 

““Yes; I suppose.” 

‘*More.” 

“* More?” 

‘Plainly more. Itis no use blinking that. Legally I have 
married her—God help us both!—in spirit I have married 
you, and no other woman in the world.” 

“* Hush!” 

“‘But I will not hush. Why should you try to disguise 
the full truth when you have already owned half of it? Yes, 
it is between you and me that the bond is, not between me 
and her. Now I'll say no more. But I think I have one 
claim upon you.” 

She did not say what, and he went up to her, drew her 
towards him, and bent over her. 

‘Tf it was all pure invention in those letters,” he said, 
emphatically, ‘‘give me your cheek only. If you meant 
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what you said, let it be lips. 
remember.” 

She put up her mouth, and he kissed her long. 

‘“* You forgive me?” she said, crying. 

me ag 

‘*But you are ruined!” 

‘*What matter?” he said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘It 
serves me right.” 

She withdrew, wiped her eyes, entered and bade good-by to 
Anna, who had not expected her to go so soon, and was still 
wrestling with the letter. Raye followed Edith down stairs, 
and in three minutes she was in a hansom driving to the 
Waterloo station. 


He went back to his wife. “Never mind the letter, Anna, 
to-day,” he said, gently. 


‘Put on your things. We too 
must be off shortly.” 


The simple girl, upheld by the sense that she was indeed 
married, showed her delight at finding that he was as kind 
as ever after the disclosure. She did not know that before 
his eyes he beheld as it were a galley, in which he, the 
fastidious urban, was chained to work for the remainder of 
his life, and she, the unlettered peasant, chained to his side. 

Edith travelled back to Melchester that day with a face 
depicting her miserable sense of the end of her impassioned 
dream. When at dusk she reached the Melchester station, 
her uncle was there to meet her, but in his perfunctoriness 
and her preoccupation they did not see each other, and she 
went out of the station alone. 

She walked mechanically homeward without calling a fly. 
Entering, she could not bear the silence of the house, and 
went up in the dark to where Anna had slept, where she re- 
mained thinking awhile. She then returned to her drawing- 
room, and not knowing what she did, crouched down upon 
the floor. 

‘“‘T have ruined him!” she kept repeating. ‘‘I have ruin- 
ed him, because I would not deal treacherously towards her!” 

In the course of half an hour a figure opened the door of 
the chamber. 

‘*Ah—who’s that?” she said, starting up, for it was dark. 

“Your uncle Stephen. Who should’ it be?” said the 
worthy merchant. *‘I missed you at the station. Did you 
see Anna safely tied up? I hope so, for her own sake.” 

‘* Yes; Anna is married,” she murmured. 

Simultaneously with Edith’s journey home, Anna and her 
husband were sitting at the opposite windows of a second- 
class carriage which sped along to Tunbridge. In his hand 
was a pocket-book full of creased sheets closely written over. 
Unfolding one after another he read them in silence, and 
sighed. 

“What are you doing, dear Charles?” she said, timidly, 
from the other window, and drew nearer to him as if he 
were a god. 

“Reading over all those tender letters to me signed 
‘Anna,’” he replied, with dry resignation. 


It is for the first and last time, 
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THANKSGIVING DAY IN NEW 
YORK UP TO DATE. 


It used to be that Thanksgiving day in 
New York was, like the day all over the 
Eastern part of the country, a holiday which 
centred around a dinner. This dinner was 
inevitable, and the families saw each other 
then that never saw each other in a group 
at any other time. The prodigal returned 
for it; the poor relation looked forward to 
it, and praised it as it progressed heavily 
through its different courses; and the several 
members of the family tried to be more polite 
and genial and loving towards one another 
at that meal than at any other of the three 
times 365 other meals of the year. There 
are some who like family dinners; and there 
are other wicked ones who sympathize with 
the young woman who assented to having a 
family dinner by saying, ‘‘ Yes, and let us 
have any family but our own!” 

It is an awful and solemn ceremony in 
many homes, and it is made more so, as a 
rule, by some one of the elder of the poor 
relations, who endeavors to enliven the gen- 
eral gloom by trying to be ‘‘the life of the 
dinner.” He does this by growing reminis- 
cent over the younger members, and telling 
how pretty they were as children, and how 
they used to make him tell and retell the 
old story of the roast pig he stole the night 
before Gettysburg, with which introduction 
he promptly tells the old story again. 

It“may not be so elsewhere, but around 
New York city all this has changed. It is 
not that the families around the great me- 
tropolis love each other less, or that they 
have less cause or less desire to be thankful; 
but a great and powerful and fascinating 
rival has come to take the place of the 
Thanksgiving day dinner, and it is known 
not only in New York, but from Texas, or 
wherever else a Yale man is carrying a tran- 
sit, to,Canada, or wherever else the Prince- 
ton man is building a bridge, as The Thanks- 
giving Day Game. ; 

And now everybody goes out to see Prince- 
ton and Yale decide the football champion- 
ship, and instead of boring each other around 
a dinner table, grow hoarse and exhausted 
in shouting for their favorite son or the col- 
lege of their son. Mr. W. T. Smedley has 
shown you the old way and the new, and 
you must all agree that the fresh air and the 
excitement and the wonderful movement of 
the great crowd and color of the whole scene 
are better even than turkey and pumpkin 
pie. And may the best team win! 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


SocraL.y and financially the seventh an- 
nual Horse Show, which came to an end last 
Saturday night, was an unqualified success. 
The management gave ample evidence of its 
desire to make both spectators and exhibits 
as comfortable as the limits of the crowded 
Garden would permit, and its employés were 
both respectful and well trained. I note these 
matters because, insignificant as they appear, 
as a matter of fact, in an entertainment ex- 
tending a week, they become large factors for 
either good or bad. In the matter of han- 
dling its tickets the management was not so 
successful. Having secured the lavish figure 
of about $35,000 from our gold-plated aris- 
tocracy for the advance sale of its boxes, 
and the assurance of an enormous demand for 
season tickets, it would have been quite the 
proper thing for the management to follow 
the example set by a few of our best theatres, 
and protect its patrons from the speculators. 
As it was, however, the ticket sharks literally 
ran the Garden after the first day’s advance 
sales. One could get no desirable seat at 
the box office for any night; but outside on 
the sidewalk were speculators by the dozens, 
with great packages of tickets, a diagram, 
and an imperturbable air that lent force to 
their demand of $3 00 fora $1 50 seat. This 
was on Tuesday. The price kept pace with 
the advancing week at the rate of about a 
dollar a day, and the air grew calmer and 
more self-satisfied as the show drew to its 
close. Speculators are not easily handled, I 
am aware; but the National Horse Show As- 
sociation is surely able to cope with an evil 
that several theatre managements have prac- 
tically squelched, and as they are playing to 
a much larger gallery, they should be the 
more alert for its protection. People who 
pay from four to six hundred dollars for a 
box, that their friends may have a proper ap- 
preciation of their bank account, require no 
protection; to such as these it would be re- 
fined cruelty. 

I have spoken of the social and financial 
success. How about the show as the means 
of improving the breed of horses in this coun- 
try? As one looks back on the week one 
remembers chiefly the hunters and the hack- 
neys. Recollection of all else seems to be 
crowded out by the extensive and fine dis- 
plays in these two classes, though I must con- 
fess personally I have a very distinct remem- 
brance of the cobs, for a finer display has 
not been seen in this country. I do not pro- 
pose to make an argument that the display 
of hunters and hackneys is too large, for they 
are always interesting and instructive, but I 
call attention to the fact that we are running 
too much to the pleasure horses, to the neg- 
lect of the practical every-day work-horse. 
In all this great show there were but eleven 
roadsters entered, and most of them were of 
the Belle Hamlin order, which, although of 
course a mare that could be used as a road- 
ster, and a remarkably fast one at that, is not 





my understanding of a roadster by long odds. 
The typical roadster, the animal that serves 
ninety-nine per cent. of the drivers in Ameri- 
ca, where was he? What is being done to 
breed up this class? There was not a Clydes- 
dale shown. Three Shire stallions and only 
one Norman. Considering that the dollars 
of a very large percentage of those that swell 
around in victorias are made by these horses 
that drag about their trucks for one kind and 
another of merchandise—liquid and solid—it 
would seem as though some interest might 
be taken in the development of the work- 
horse. 

While we are on the subject of work- 
horses, and always bearing in mind that this 
exhibition is the annual show of a national 
association one of the chief objects of which 
is to improve the breed of horses in this coun- 
try, how about the horses that drag about the 
grocery, butcher, and other light wagons of 
that description? What of the cab-horses? 
What are we doing towards breeding up and 
replenishing our limited stock of cavalry and 
artillery horses? Suppose we went to war, 
of what service would be these high-stepping 
show horses? We should be obliged to draw 
on the farmers for horses, and what are they 
doing towards breeding up their stock? I 
would not be understood as conveying the im- 
pression that I advocate setting about breed- 
ing up a herd of cavalry and artillery horses— 
not that; but in our shows through the coun- 
try we are doing absolutely nothing practical 
in that line. Why this year we did not even 
have an exhibition of the only two Troops in 
our vicinity—the City Troop of Philadelphia 
and Troop A in this city. Even an exhi- 
bition drill by them and a show of their 
stock is a step in the proper direction. And 
as for cavalry horses, ask any member of a 
Troop you happen to know, whether it isan 
easy matter to find suitable mounts. I write 
in this vein of our Horse Show because it is 
the only horse show in the United States of 
the magnitude and financial backing to un- 
dertake these matters as they should be. As 
the rest of America looks to us to take the 
lead in all matters financial, so our Horse 
Show is regarded as the national one. Chi- 
cago has made one or two attempts to hold a 
show, but the ignorance and parsimony of its 
projectors have caused a collapse financially 
and otherwise. Boston is too near us, and 
its attempts have been in the nature of pure- 
ly local displays of the ordinary lot of car- 
riage and saddle horses. It rests, therefore, 
on New York to become the national mover 
in this as in all other matters. The govern- 
ment requires cavalry and artillery horses 
constantly, and there is little question that 
it would co-operate heartily with the As- 
sociation in an attempt next year to bring 
out a display of these horses by offering 
prizes to encourage breeding up. 

It is possible I may regard this annual 
show differently from most ‘people, but I 
don’t believe its sole mission is the display 
of the stock of a comparative handful of 
wealthy owners in this vicinity. There are 
wealthy owners about New York as much 
interested in the breeding up of horses as the 
most enthusiastic Kentuckians, but these are 
the exception. The majority enter their 
horses in order to be ‘‘in it”; and while they 
are interesting enough in their way, and cer- 
tainly add to the general interest of the show, 
the managers of the Association should not 
permit them to reach numbers out of pro- 
portion to the other classes. In other words, 
there should be a thorough weeding process, 
and it should begin next year. The Associa- 
tion is strong enough to do thisnow: There 
are dozens upon dozens of entries that should 
be sent out of the ring as soon as they enter 
it. They only take up space, and bore the 
judges and the spectators as well. . ‘‘ Society ” 
enters numbers of good horses, and it like- 
wise sends a number that are not in the race. 

There is just now entirely too much space 
and time given hunters. hese are pleasure 
horses pure and simple, and belong to the 
wealthy classes entirely. Again I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. No one loves a 
hunter better than I do; he is a grand ani- 
mal and a horse all over. But it is possible 
to have too much of even a good thing. 
There is no part of the Horse Show week 
that attracts more interested attention than 
the exhibition of hunters in the ring, and 
their performance over the jumps. A clean 
jumper, ridden by a man who understands 
his business, is as pretty a sight as. any one 
wants to see. But who cares to watch a 
horse go stumbling and falling and bolting 
about the ring, ridden by some groom, per- 
haps, who makes the most of his ppportunity 
to do the ‘‘ gallery act,” or some provincial 
rider, whose sole idea of taking his horse over 
a jump consists in giving a tremendous yank 
at the bridle simultaneously with a vigorous 
dig of the spur? 

When a horse can’t clear the jumps 
without falling all over them, he should be 
stopped and sent out of the ring. It ought 
to be borne in mind by both spectators and 
judges alike that the horse-show ring is not 
a training school, but an exhibition ring, 
where the best, the pick supposedly, are 
striving for championship honors. And 
while I am on the subject it would be a 
good idea to panel that fence about the rin 
up to the top, so inconsiderate ouniied 
could not stick its head and arms through to 
the disturbance of the jumping horse. An- 
other thing—that white gate appears to be a 
serious stumbling-block, so many good per- 
formers rapped it, owing, very likely, to the 
fence beyond also being white, and the horse 
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confusing the two. Winding the top bar 
with straw or rope would remedy that nicely. 

I don’t see any more reason why a heavy- 
weight hunter should be entered in a middle- 
weight class than that a heavy-weight boxer 
should be entered.in a bantam class. The 
Association rule debars a winner in the heavy- 
weight from competing in the other class, 
but owners of heavy-weights enter in both, 
hoping, if they don’t catch a ribbon in their 
legitimate class, to be more fortunate in the 
other. It is not right at all, and before an- 
other year comes around the ruling should 
be changed. There is another ruling also 
that requires attention, and that is the one 
which permits the entry of the same horse 
in saddle and harness classes. I have seen 
in this show just past the same horse exhib- 
ited as a hunter, park hack, and driven to a 
cart. Now will any one tell me that this 
animal is an ideal in any one of these class- 
es? Bear in mind that this is the National 
Horse Show; that the animals entered here 
are the pick of the land, specialists, not all- 
round family horses. Of course to a man 
having a modest stable it’s delightful to have 
so worthy an animal that our mother-in-law 
may drive it, our children go picnicking with 
impunity, and we, the head of the family, 
take a run after the hounds once or twice 
a week. That's all right for us who make 
no pretensions; we don’t claim he is a possi- 
ble prize-winner in either one of these class- 
es; he is a good hack, and earns his keep. 

But the * see Show is different, every ani- 
mal goes there as a representative of a cer- 
tain class—at least hé should. It is absolute- 
ly out of the question for the same horse 
to be an ideal park hack, hunter, and driver; 
the conformation of the animal is different, 
the gait is different, and any man who enters 
in such a way next year should be mercilessly 
snubbed by the management. Another thing 
nearly as bad is driving a horse-show tandem 
in double, as did Mr. John A. Logan, Jun., 
and one or two others. Unless I am much 
mistaken, the absolutely ‘‘ correct” tandem 
has a leader somewhat lighter than the wheel- 
er. This being the case, how can the same pair 
parade before the judges as a prospective win- 
ner in the matched pairs? It would be about 
as sensible as turning out the same cattle to 
a road four-in-hand as you did to the park 
four. But Mr. Logan committed a greater 
breach than that, and so did Mr. Cram—the 
grooms of each indulged in cockades. May 
be Mr. Logan fancies himself entitled to one 
on account of the services of his illustrious 
father to the country, and possibly Mr. Cram 
considers himself entitled to the insignia of 
ignorance because he lives on Staten Island! 
May be he don’t live on Staten Island at all. 
At any rate, it’s very bad form, and do take 
them off before either of you turns up at the 
show next year. 

Speaking of tandem driving, I should 
advise several of those who exhibited this 
year (I sha’n’t mention names, because the 
art is in its infancy), for the sake-:of their per- 
sonal safety and appearance, to take several 
lessons in not only driving, but sitting in 
the cart. One gentleman ped in mind, 
who appeared to have an entry in about 
every class of tandem, doubles, and fours, 
cut anything but a sportsman-like figure as 
he sat on the box with his chin down on his 
chest, his legs dangling straight down in 
front of the seat, and his heels glued to the 
box. He was not thin, nor tall either, and 
he was not a picturesque sight by a long 
shot! The tandem display shows an encour- 
aging improvement each year; and, who 
knows, probably by another year our young 
bloods, who now sit upon the box with such 
an agonized expression on their faces that 
they really make the spectators miserable, 
may be able to get around the corners with- 
out the leader getting the traces across his 
back, or turning around to give the wheeler 
a discreet but expressive wink. Out of the 
lot that exhibited, about three or four—I 
don’t recall more—drove properly, and some 
were so bad they were ludicrous. 

One from a city not a great way off had 
his hands up to his ears about every time he 
pulled up, and he took in his reins as though 
he were hauling in rope hand over hand. I 
liked the way Mr. Bloodgood handled his 
reins, even if his turn-out didn’t get a prize; 
and Mr. C. A. Baudouine, Jun., handled his 
tandem and four ina most workman-like man- 
ner. Little Miss Cassatt, however, sent her 
tandem around the ring as well as the best of 
them. She has an able teacher in her father, 
A. J. Cassatt, who is not only an accom- 
plished whip, but one of the most thorough 
horsemen in the country. Some of the fours 
were the best shown since the inauguration 
of the show, but the class was very small 
compared to the number available in this 
vicinity. Charles A. Baudouine, W. Seward 
Webb, F. K. Sturgis, and Bloodgood Stock 
Farm were all good in their classes. 

Of carriage-horses there were quite a num- 
ber; but we saw the same pair so often divid- 
ed about and hitched to different traps that 
their qualities palled on us. The fashionable 
harness horse of the day, trained to get his 
legs up to the greatest possible height, and to 
bring them down with the greatest possible 
racket, does become a monotonous figure in 
the show ring after a weck’s sitting. Of horses 
under the saddle there was no end, and we 
likewise saw them so often—as hunters, 
hacks, and what not—that one became almost 
ashamed to look them in the face. Of the 
bona fide hunters, however, there were a lot 
of grand animals. I could not begin, in the 
space here, to do them justice. There was a 
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deal of wretched jumping and frightful rid- 
ing, but a great consideration should be shown 
in handling horses brought out into the glare 
of the electric light, with the sea of faces all 
around them, and everything calculated to 
excite and rattle them. I was sorry to see 
horses under five years put over the jumps. 
It augurs badly. The wonder is they do 
so well. Transport, Punch, Virginia, Grey 
Buck, Hempstead, Sweetheart, Honest John, 
Sir James Countess, Lancer, Chance, Merry 
Boy, Little Chief, Lady Hampton, Cohasset, 
Brunette, Ontario, were some of the per- 
formers that caught my eye. They didn’t 
all get a prize, and that reminds me of 
what I thought rather a curious decision in 
the Ladies’ Qualified Hunter Class. Hon- 
est John jumped finely, and rightfully re- 
ceived first; Grey Buck, which refused sev- 
eral times, and knocked all the bars down 
once, got second; Virginia, which should 
have had second, but got third, made the 
circuit without touching a thing; and fourth 
went to Chance, which landed badly, and had 
no business to be entered, pulled the gate 
down after him once, and knocked off a bar. 
Lancer, it seemed to me, did far better than 
Grey Buck; he neither rushed nor refused, 
and knocked one bar once at the in and out. 
I had put him down for third, but the judges, 
Messrs. Dr. Green, Jack Cheever, and John 
Cowdin, evidently were not of the same 
opinion. What has become of the polo- 
pony exhibit? Strikes me its omission was 
a curious freak. 

I was amused, by-the-way, at some of the 
entries in the Galloway Class, but then one 
sees strange sights at a National Horse Show, 
you kuow. 

I have received over the signature of Di- 
lettante the following excellent criticism to 
which I must give space: 

In Class 34 of the horses shown to gigs or 
village carts, the judges surely lacked their 
accustomed discrimination and judgment in 
awarding to Mr. Seward Webb’s mare the first 
prize. Her Majesty was in excellent form, 
and the appointments, etc., were good, but she 
had no style; all of the gentlemen who judged 
that class know full well that a hunter or a 
dray-horse may be permitted to go with his 
nose out like a pig, and may have as thick a 
neck as Her Majesty (1 mean the equine 
importation bearing that name), but that 
does not entitle a horse (unless perhaps the 
combination of her name and that of her 
owner carried a conviction of necessary su- 
periority) to the first prize in a class judged 
** for quality, style, and action,” while A. J. 
Cassatt’s Duke was in every respect her equal 
and in some respects much the superior 
of Her Majesty. No, gentlemen, too many 
of Mr. Webb’s horses deserve almost unquali- 
tied praise to give him that gig-horse prize 
in America, where we are supposed to be de- 
void of the unreasoning prejudices of a mon- 
archical government. Don’t do it again, 
please; the strong undercurrent of sentiment 
in favor of Revolutionary American stock will 
frown on your indulgence of Anglumania in 
the show ring. 

There seems to be a tendency to put too 
small horses before the rather large and high- 
set carts shown generally at the show, and 
there are some badly balanced carts, hanging 
heavy on horses too small for them, and giv- 
ing an appearance of being broken-backed. 

i must say a word about the decision in 
one of the saddle-horse classes on Thurs- 
day—Class 101, a special prize offered for 
the best park hack, ** to be judged for sound- 
ness, quality, and style of going; manners to 
be considered whiie standing, and in the 
walk, trot,and canter.” Eric, the recipient 
of their favor, was a good horse, but he is 
not as well mannered as Lauderdale, owned 
by Mr. Eugene Higgins. He was perfect in 
manners and quality —not thoroughbred qual- 
ity, but park-hack quality—and, in my opin- 
ion, the manners of a park hack should count 
even for more than quality. He should be 
a ‘‘gentleman,” and faultless in his mouth 
and manners for parade; he should surely 
not pull, and not show too much of the hot 
blood of the thoroughbred. Now Eric was 
well ridden by Mrs. Beach, but he gave her 
several strong pulls after warming up to his 
work, and showed an unpleasant determina- 
tion to ** go,” which a park hack of the high- 
est form should always hold in subjection to 
his rider. 

Lauderdale, on the contrary, while having 
the evenness of gait and good action of his 
competitors, was also nearly faultless in man- 
ners, while being fully as prompt when called 
on by his rider as Eric. ‘The judges, by their 
award, increased the value of an inferior 
horse, while they neglected those requisites of 
the park hack which the donor of the prize 
strove by the conditions to exact of the win- 
ner. 

In the professional coachman class, driv- 
ing fours, Donelly handled a rather high- 
strung team very well in the intricate and 
short turns of the ring. Mr. Bates’s coach- 
man labored at his team as though he were 
pulling an oar in a life-boat, and got through 
somehow, and should have been mighty glad 
to stop such violent exertion, almost equal 
to the effort necessary for a high jump. 

I may appear to be devoting too much time 
and attention to the professional coachman, 
but when one reflects that most of our four- 
in-hand driving is learned of the profession- 
als, and we depend so much upon our ser- 
vants here that we must look well to our nor- 
mal schools, as it were—our professional 
whips—and really this year their perform- 
ance was indifferent. Cc. W. W. 



















BERNIE TRAFFORD, HARVARD’S CAPTAIN, 


has my sympathy. Not for the 10 to 0 de- 
feat Yale gave his eleven on Saturday at 
Springfield. That was hard lines on him 
and his men, of course, after all the six 
weeks’ hard work, but defeat is one of the 
unhappy contingencies of warfare, mimic or 
otherwise, and it would have been just as 
hard lines on Captain McClung and his team 
had they lost. Mr. Trafford has my sympa- 
thy that he should have had such a magnifi- 
cent lot of men, and not been permitted to 
teach them more football. I am quite sure 
I speak advisedly when I say that Trafford 
has not enjoyed the privileges and preroga- 
tives that are understood to go with the cap- 
taincy of anything. He has been a lieuten- 
ant possibly, but one that was permitted no 
insubordination liberties with his superiors. 
Now, whether Mr. Trafford would make a 
captain capable of carrying his men through 
the season from beginning to end, I do not 
know, nor does any one, for he has not had 
the opportunity of showing what he can do 
untrammelled, but it is the impression of 
those qualified to advance an opinion on the 
subject that he is entirely competent. No- 
body will deny that in the men composing 
the vanquished Harvard eleven there are 
good football possibilities. Five of the men 
are certainly veterans of acknowledged abil- 
ity; indeed, considered to be as good men in 
their positions as there are on the field to- 
day—Trafford, Lake, Corbett, Newell, and 
Hallowell. Of the others, Emmons and Wa- 
ters are certainly first class, while in Dexter, 
Bangs, and Mackie there is material of the 
most promising nature. 


WE ALL KNow Harvard did not play foot- 
ball on Saturday. It’s quite the usual thing, 
of course, to heap criticisms on the plays of 
a defeated eleven—to declare they do not 
know the game, etc., etc., and it stands to 
reason that the winning team must always 
play the better game. But those who read 
this column understandingly will know 
enough of the game and of my sentiments 
to appreciate that the criticism here is no 
such cavil. Harvard did not play football. 
Now why? There are but two conclusions 
—either the men on the team are not so in- 
telligent or so susceptible to instruction as 
the average player, or they have not been 
properly instructed. I am disinclined to 
write-the men down as being less intelligent 
than the rule, partly from my _ personal 
knowledge of them, but chiefly from watch- 
ing them closely in their practice and match 
games for the past six weeks, and especially 
after following them in last Saturday’s game. 
Every man on the line and behind it on that 
day worked hard, and made the best use of 
what knowledge he had. It appears, there- 
fore, that improper instruction or insufficient 
instruction must be held accountable for so 
palpable a display of iguorance in many vi- 
tal plays of the game. 


Ir I8 NEITHER THE MISSION nor the wish 
of this column to place the responsibility of 
Harvard’s defeat. The intricate ramifica- 
tions of her athletic government—its commit- 
tees and subcommittees, its New England 
clauses, and others equally convenient for 
family use—would make tracing the origin 
of this year’s football policy somewhat of a 
hopeless task. From wherever it emanates, 
however, this year’s lesson has probably 
shown its fallacy, and the matter for Harvard 
to now guard against is a repetition. Har- 
vard seems to require a great many hard 
knocks and bitter defeats before she profits 
by them. It is only in the last two years 
that the boating interests have been emerging 
from the same ‘‘ Slough of Despond ” that ap- 
parently engulfed football when Cumnock's 
energy was not at hand to inspire every one 
on the field with an enthusiasm that would 
not be downed this side of victory. It’s the 
same old story at Cambridge — lack of har- 
mony among those fitted to coach, snubbing 
of old players who could render valuable 
assistance to the candidates for the positions 
they once filled, an undefined policy, and 
failure to keep abreast of the times. Will 
there never be an end of this big ‘‘I” and 
little ‘‘ you?” 


As HARVARD MEN filed off Hampden Park 
last Saturday, I wonder if a great many of 
them did not acknowledge to themselves that 
they had failed to give Cumnock sufficient 
credit for his work the previous year. Iam 
sure that all those conversant with the fear- 
ful and wonderful workings of athletic mat- 
ters at Harvard must have made a silent sa- 
lam to the ex-captain as they recalled his 
indomitable pluck. It was Cumnock’s en- 
ergy last year, his untiring zeal, his enthusi- 
asm, which filled every player with confi- 
dence, that brooked no opposition, and over- 
came all jarring influences. There were 
some things he did that could have been im- 
proved on, to besure. Who of usis not sub- 
ject to the same criticism, but the fact re- 
mains that his personal enthusiasm and never- 
flagging work swept all before, and won 
Harvard her only football victory in a num- 
ber of years. It may not be pleasing know- 
ledge to some of Harvard’s athletic potentates, 
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but it is none the less true, that Arthur J. 
Cumnock accomplished more practical work 
for Harvard football than did any of his con- 
temporaries. It seems rather curious that the 
experience of last year, with its substantial 
result, had not a greater influence on the 
Management this year. We stare in amaze- 
ment at Harvard’s game, and wonder how 
those having her football interests in hand 
could sacrifice such material for want of team 
play and line interference, especially as they 
must have seen Yale’s game and known what 
to expect. 


AS FOR THE GAME on Saturday, Yale out- 
played Harvard at every point. The block- 
ing of her rush line was of a high order, 
the tackling low and hard, and the interfer- 
ence very effective. Harvard worked the 
wedge for some gains, and, on the whole, 
handled her ‘‘ V ” quite as well as if not bet- 
ter than Yale, but it takes something besides 
mere beef to win at football nowadays. 
Every man on the Yale team played better 
than I have ever seen him. McClung was 
all over the field, and made some beautiful 
runs, using his arm to ward off very skil- 
fully. Barbour put up a steady game, and 
worked his plays with good judgment; he 
made a couple of fumbles, but saved the 
ball. Sanford for Stillman in centre was a 
wise change, for he put up a hard game, 
held Bangs, and made some good gains. 
Heffelfinger played his usual great game— 
a little greater, possibly, because he had two 
men who were looking after him, Mackie 
and Lake. When he got through Mackie, 
which was nearly every time he made the 
attempt, he found Lake ready to pounce on 
him, and the consequence was that Heffel- 
finger’s breaking through was not so percep- 
tible to the spectators, and I dare say many 
of them thought Mackie was holding him. 
It was a wise precaution in Harvard, oth- 
erwise Trafford’s kicks would have been 
stopped several times. Stanford Morison 
played a strong game at the other guard, 
making some beautiful holes in Harvard's 
line, and interfering finely. 


YALE’S TACKLES PLAYED much better 
than any one expected they would. In fact, 
they made holes in what was considered the 
impregnable part of Harvard’s line, and both 
Wallis and Winter tackled well—in fact, 
I don’t recall a missed opportunity. The 
ends--Hinkey at left and Hartwell at right— 
outdid themselves. Hinkey’s playing was 
really remarkable when his inexperience is 
considered. No one would believe this his 
first year from watching his play. He is 
light (145 pounds), but very active, and tackles 
his man Jow and hard. I did not see him 
blocked off but once, and his work through- 
out the game was of the highest order. 
Hartwell played the best game I have ever 
seen him put up, and, as I said last week, 
will leave a name at New Haven that will be 
one of the football memories. He was down 
the field on punts in double-quick order, 
tackled hard, and lost no opportunities. 
Bliss astonished me, and, I fancy, some oth- 
ers, by his accurate handling of Trafford’s 
punts and his very effective kicking. He 
made a couple of fumbles, and lost the ball, 
but his running was clever, and his tackling 
very fine. McCormack did not do any kick- 
ing, but he made strong runs, and went 
through Harvard’s line for more yards than 
any other player on the team. He is very 
clever at finding and squirming through 
holes that would stop any other back on the 
field. It may be said that Yale developed a 
much stronger game than was expected, no 
point being weak. 


HARVARD PROVED STRONGER in the centre 
than was expected, but it was not so strong 
in reality as itappeared. On the other hand, 
the ends and tackles were stronger than they 
appeared. This fact is readily accounted for 
in the extra efforts made in one direction and 
the consequent slight relaxation in the other. 
For instance, Newell and Hallowell on the 
right were considered particularly formidable, 
and therefore they were looked after so thor- 
oughly their work only shone now and again. 
The advances made by the Yale centre were 
those of avoirdupois, crushing through by 
force of its bulk rather than skill. Never- 
theless, Dexter, Mackie, and Bangs put up a 
stronger game than they were expected to 
show, and with good thorough coaching 
would make a very formidable centre in 
the Harvard line. Emmons and Waters both 
played hard games. Hartwell was a little too 
much for the former, and I rather fancied 
Wallis to Waters, strained heel and all, but 
there was not a great deal of difference in 
the four. Lake made the most of his op- 
portunities, but could do nothing unaided, 
though several times he made gains, carry- 
ing half the Yale line with him. Corbett 
made less gain than any of the backs, and 
was «a disappointment. He made five costly 
fumbles, one of which certainly cost a goal. 
Trafford made a few good gains, but the very 
point on which he was considered strongest 
he proved weakest. His rushing was much 
better than his kicking, and he appeared 
able to do very little interfering. His punts 
were high, did not cover so great a distance, 
and were much easier to catcb than the low 
long twirlers. His drop kicking proved an 
alibi. One effort was blocked, and the other, 
although from about the 25-yard line, went 
wide. 





HARVARD'S TACKLING WAS ABOMINABLE. 
Is it possible that the team has had the ben- 
efit of Mr Lathrop’s instruction in this re- 


spect? Harvard heretofore has excelled in 
that respect. This and the lack of interfer- 
ence for the runners cost Harvard dearly. 
Time and again Lake and Corbett would get 
start for the end, and with not a solitary man 
to guard for them. Whatever they did was 
individual effort. As I think over that Sat- 
urday game, with the eleven men on one side 
and one great big fellow on the other, it’s a 
wonder to me the big fellow did not, with 
his combined strength of eleven in one, score 
more. There was atime in the second half 
when Harvard, with her turtle-back wedge 
and “whirligig” movement, shoved Yale 
down the field, holding the ball, I believe, 
for twelve consecutive downs. But when 
Yale finally secured the ball, Harvard’s poor 
defence was shown up by the way she was 
driven back by more or less open play. 


Ir Is ONLY FAIR to give credit for the very 
successful handling of the vast crowd at the 
game where it belongs, and that is to Mr. 
Charles E. Stickney and his associates. The 
Management at the Springfield game has al- 
ways been very defective, but this year no- 
thing was left undone. The stands were sub- 
stantial, and the sections divided one from 
the other to avoid confusion and make easy 
handling by the usher stationed in each. 
Double fencing encircled the field, keeping 
the crowd off and making it possible for all 
to see. The most gratifying feature was the 
presence of 150 policemen—50 being from 
Boston—who kept strict order and enforced 
the rules. It was a most pleasing innovation 
on previous years, and ably managed. 


Now THAT THE YALE-HARVARD game is 
a matter of history, the question of Thanks- 
giving day is before us. The best man on 
the Princeton line is Riggs, and the next best 
player on the team stands close behind him 
in the person of King. These two men are 
backed by a third man in Homans, who is in 
their class. The three men composing this 
trio wholly outclass the other members of 
the team, and each acts as a sort of leader at 
times. When there is hard smashing to be 
done by the forwards, Riggs leads them up 
to it. He stirs up Symmes into something 
like life, and he never tires or lags. Itis a 
shame that Riggs has never had the support 
he deserves, for his play, except in a small 
part of the Princeton- Yale game at the Berke- 
Jey Oval in ’89, has been by the side of men to 
whom he has had to lend frequent aid, and 
for whom he has been often obliged in a 
measure to sacrifice his own plays. 


RIGGS PLAYS NEARER THE GROUND than 
any guard of his size I have ever seen, and 
for that reason is a very hard man to force 
over or out of the way. To one who ima- 
gines that it is as easy to play bent over in 
this manner as to stand up straight, let me say 
that the strength required for this stooping 
over is far greater than that exhibited in 
playing in the ordinary position, but the re- 
sults achieved are proportionate. It is this 
ability to play close to the ground that makes 
Riggs such an excellent centre when he goes 
in to fill that position. Unlike the majority 
of guards Riggs is quick on his feet, and not 
only gets down the field well, but also moves 
to the sides as an interferer. Riggs’s chief 
weakness is more apparent in minor matches 
than in important ones, for he is careless not 
only in his general play, but also in his tack- 
ling. 

But the man whom Riggs must face is a 
man of equal experience, of greater size and 
longer reach. He is, in fact, the best- built 
man for a guard that ever wore canvas. If 
Riggs can hold his own against Heffelfinger, 
he will do more than any one could ask. 
They have met each other before, and the 
advantage was Heffelfinger’s. But Riggs was 
then sore from a recent injury, and hardly 
able to do himself justice. This year the 
two will measure more equally, and if both 
be fit and well, the interest in their compar- 
ative work will be intense, and would-be 
guards can do no better than watch them 
closely. King is an interfering quarter, and 
that tells the story. He is in nearly every 
play, and apt to be an integral part of it. 
His tackling is of the best, he never loses his 
head, and he is an ugly man to shake off. 


HoMANS LOOKS INNOCENT, but, make no 
mistake, he is full of football. He thinks on 
the run, and no man can handle a ball more 
cleverly than he. He is a runner as well as 
a kicker, and it is just about as safe to give 
him a chance to catch the ball and start 
down a well broken-up field as it was to give 
‘*Snake” Ames a similar opportunity. 

But outside of this trio—Riggs, King, and 
Homans—there are really no men on the 
Princeton team who are both experienced 
andremarkable. Warren has the experience, 
but his knee last year and the captaincy this 
season have combined to keep him from put- 
ting up anything remarkable in the way of a 
game. Flint, on the other hand, while doing 
remarkable work for a new man, lacks the 
experience that will render him worthy in a 
year or so of being classed among the lead- 
ers. Vincent is brilliant, but his head is not 
yet gray with football age, and he will not 
have football instinct before another season. 
He is avery active man, quite as much as if 
not more than either of the Yale ends, and in 








that way will bother Hartwell or whoever is 
chosen to face him. 


HAROLD AND HOLLy are two men of the 
class of inexperienced players— men who 
with time will be good, but have much to 
learn. Poe is the best of the new men, and 
his experience has been rather better than 
usually falls to the lot of a first-year man, on 
account of his work against the team lust 
year; but, for all that, Poe is an untried man 
in great games, and so cannot be classed with 
Homans. Symmes has had football pounded 
and banged into him until perseverance has 
made him what few thought possible, but he 
can never become a remarkable player. He 
has been playing an infinitely improved 
game lately, and will undoubtedly keep San- 
ford busy. Wheeler promises well, if he will 
wake up and get some energy into his work. 
He is hardly a match for Morison, but if he 
does his best he will surprise Yale’s right 
guard. 


THE YALE CAPTAIN will not be able to 
repeat last year’s performance, because the 
novelty of his style will have been worn 
off, and will not be nearly so surprising to 
the Princeton team as it was last Thanksgiv- 
ing. Hinkey’s play, on the other hand, will 
be a revelation to the Jersey men, and the 
game he will put up will hurt the Prince- 
ton end work materially. Morison has al- 
ready played his best game against Prince- 
ton, and it is doubtful if he can imptove upon 
the work he performed last year. _ Winter is 
as new as the Princeton tackles, and not good 
enough to do more than face his man. If 
Wallis plays, he will be the same as last sea- 
son; he has shown no improvement, and will 
make no great impression upon his place in 
the line. Barbour, while a better man than 
last year,is not in King’s class,and apart from 
some clever tackling will not be noticeable. 


SANFORD OR STILLMAN will be less expe- 
rienced than Symmes, but better by natural 
adaptation for the place, so that:the struggle 
between them, while of no great interest to 
the spectators, will be highly entertaining to 
the two participants. Bliss is liable to do 
some brilliant work, and is a dashing runner 
when in good condition. He is also an ef- 
fective though by no means a strong punter. 
McCormack is something of a novelty in the 
way of a full back, for he cannot punt, in 
spite of Bull’s coaching, and his drop kick- 
ing is rather limited. He is a fast runner 
and a good interferer, both of which may 
stand out quite prominently if occasion offers. 


ALTHOUGH THE YALE TEAM PLAy is far 
better than Princeton’s, the latter has been 
getting into the proper channel, and had they 
a week or two longer, would show up very 
nearly as strong. As it is, there will be times 
when they will have the requisite swing, but 
it is hardly possible for them to keep up that 
swing because it is only so recently acquired. 
However, I expect to see a much closer game 
than is generally believed. Princeton tackles 
better than Harvard, has line interference, is 
quite as good behind the lire as Yale, and 
can outkick her. Her line is not so strong 
as Yale’s, but I doubt if Heffelfinger will go 
through as hé did last year. I rather expect 
to see Princeton score, and I dgn’t know any 
reason why she should not make about as 
good a fight as Harvard. Individually she is 
not so good as the crimson, but is stronger in 
team work. We shall see what we shall see. 


THE ANNUAL GAME between the U. S. 
Naval Academy cadets and the West Point 
cadets seems likely to fall through, owing to 
the ridiculous stand taken by Colonel Wil- 
son, U.S8.A., who, it is reported, persists in re- 
fusing to allow the West Point team to visit 
Annapolis unless they are officially invited. 
Fancy a football game requiring the official 
recognition of the United States army and 
navy authorities! The sports of cadets are not 
official, and cannot be made so. Last year 
the naval cadets visited the Point through 
such a challenge as they have issued this 
year, and on an wnofficial invitation. The 
understanding was that this year West Point 
should go to Annapolis. The Middies have 
won all but one of the games they have 
plaved this season. Can that be the cause 
of Colonel Wilson’s official punctiliousness? 
——Amherst has made a gallant fight for 
the New England league championship, beat- 
ing all the other opponents, and playing 
a tie with Williams. The fact of Williams 
holding the pennant, however, gives them 
the championship again this year. Lehigh 
improved in her second game with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, succeeding in making 
a touch down, and holding Pennsylvania to 
32 points. The playing was very good on 
both sides. Cornell keeps up a_win- 
ning pace, and beat Ann Arbor, 52-12, on 
Saturday. The superiority of team-work 
over strength was shown in the annual An- 
dover-Exeter game. With a much lighter 
tush line and right end playing on a weak- 
ened ankle, the Andover eleven were able 
to make the score 26-10. The turning-point 
of the game was in the last seven minutes of 
the first half. After a defence of her goal 
for 35 minutes, Andover was forced to see 
the crimson score the first touch-down. Then 
starting from the 25-yard line, with short 
quick rushes Andover battled across the 
field, and never lost the ball till it crossed 
the line. CaspaR W. WHITNEY. 
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SKETCHES AT THE HORSE SHOW.—Drawy By T. DE Tuutstrup.—[SEE PaGE 950.] 
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WILLIAM J. FLORENCE. 


A WELL-GRACED actor leaves the stage. 
Mr. Florence, in his professional capacity, 
was good in everything, in nothing bad; and 
in its long history the American theatre has 
never seen any player so uniformly excellent 
in so wide a range of parts. No contrasts 
can be greater than those between his George 
d’Alroy in Caste, his Obenreizer in No Thor- 
oughfare, his Bob Brierly in The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, his Bardwell Slote in The Mighty 
Dollar, his Sir Lucius O’Trigger in The Ri- 
vals, his Fire Laddie in The Row at the Ly- 
ceum, his Captain Cuttle in Dombey and Son, 
and his Zekiel Homespun in The Heir at 
Law. In each of these Mr. Florence has had 
few equals, and in none of them, perhaps, 
has he ever been excelled. It seems curious- 
ly fitting that in this last part he should have 
made his last bow to the public he has served 
so faithfully and so honestly for so many 
years. Zekiel Homespun is the epitome of 
sweetness, simplicity, modesty, and brotherly 
love—all of them peculiarly characteristic of 
Mr. Florence himself. Because of them he 
endeared himself to every man and woman 
with whom he was ever brought into contact. 
The world is not so bright as it was a week 
ago. The stage has lost one of its noblest 
ornaments, and a host of mourners have lost 
one of the best of friends. 

LAURENCE Hotton. 





William Jermyn Florence, whose family 
name was Conlin, was born in Albany, New 
York, July 26, 1831. When he was sixteen 
he came to New York and learned a trade. 
He showed early a taste for the theatre, and 
devoted his leisure hours to the amateur 
stage. At eighteen he became a professional 
actor, and, as far as the-record goes, made a 
first regular appearance in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in the part of Peter in the melancholic 
The Stranger. Peter is the low @omedy part 
in this lugubrious play, and here was Flor- 
ence’s first poor opportunity. In the old 
stock companies of 1850 rdles were not as- 
sorted to actors. The lout of yesterday was 
expected to play the hero of to-morrow. 
There is no question but that the many parts 
the young actor took then gave him that 
versatility for which in after-days he was so 
distinguished. A school of practice is the 
making of a player who has not even genius, 
but only industry, and Mr. Florence was the 
most painstaking of artists. 

What resulted from Mr. Florence’s Vir- 
ginia début is not exactly known. If he 
sought employment in New York, he soon 
found it. That in 1850 he did some writing 
as a reporter for a New York paper is au- 
thentic. It is much to this actor’s credit to 
insist that he had become before he was 
twenty-five a fairly well educated man, for 
he wrote good, clear, and sharp English. 
Chippendale and Brougham were then the 
leading actors at Niblo’s,and in the spring 
of 1850 Florence took a subordinate part in 
Brougham’s Home. Brougham had all the 
talents excepting the commercial one, and 
never retained his hold long on Niblo’s. 
During the season at Niblo’s Mr. Florence 
certainly acquired that higher finish brought 
about by contact with such strong perform- 
ers as were Charlotte Cushman, John Sefton, 
and Burton. 

Before the close of the year Mr. Florence 
took a small part in a farce which ridiculed 
the fads of those days, but though he brought 
forth the iaugh, hardly any professional ad- 
vance was made. He was considered good, 
but not better than many other young aspir- 
ants. In 1851 Brougham adapted a French 
idea, where actors are distributed between 
the stage proper, the boxes, and the pit, and 
in A Row at the Lyceum Florence as a fire- 
man made his first decided hit. No man 
ever enjoyed a merry joke more than did 
Florence, and he acted the part to the life. 
Brougham, however, was luckless, and soon 
lost the Lyceum, and Florence was once 
more adrift. In 1853 he held a position, 
rather of the utility kind, under Marshall, in 
the old Broadway Theatre. He was ready 
to take anything, and his range was wide 
in many subordinate parts. At the old 
Broadway Theatre Mr. and Mrs. Barney, 
Williams were the stars then, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s sister, Miss Malvina Pray, won his 
heart, and he married Miss Pray on New- 
Year’s day, 1853. 

Mrs. Florence was of material assistance 
to her husband in his profession. The lady 
had been a danseuse, with decided histrionic 
talents. The two soon devised certain parts 
assorted to their abilities, and at Purdy’s Na- 
tional Theatre in 1853 a success was scored 
in The Irish Boy and Yankee Girl. A good 
vein had been struck worth following up, 
one the public liked, and so many pieces, 
with strong positions and stronger dialects, 
were played by the two. Tyrone Powers 
had, however, left reminiscences of the Irish 
man which were difficult to efface in the 
United States forty years ago, and yet The 
Irish Emigrant showed those gg which 
made Florence conspicuous. he two, man 
and wife, were strong enough and popular 
enough to find an engagement in England. 
Their American repertory was played by 
them for over two months at Drury Lane in 
1856, the honors being divided. 

Returning to New York, a Bog many 
years passed without giving Mr. Florence 
marked prominence, when in The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, as Bob Brierly, the reputation of 
the actor.was made. It ran for months in 
New York, and was repeated all over the 
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United States. Mr. Florence’s method had 
broadened. He was no longer wedded to 
Irish parts. Cap’n Cuttle,as Florence played 
it, was no servile copy of Burton, but was 
steeped in an originality quite his own. 
Caste followed, which was fairly successful. 
In 1868 Obenreizer was a positive creation 
of Mr. Florence’s. In 1875 came the piece, 
The Mighty Dollar, which will always be as- 
sociated with his name. Bardwell Slote was 
a carefully studied bit of art, and full of 
cunning, replete with delicate strokes. 

In 1880 Mr. Florence went to London, and 
played there with fair success. Coming 
home in 1883, he took a leading part in Fucts, 
in Our Governor,and in the German Professor. 
Then came his association with Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson. This, though but of yesterday, was 
the crowning period of Mr. Florence’s life. 
The fine old comedies of the past found in 
Florence and Jefferson their best American 
interpreters. Zekiel Homespun was a mas- 
terpiece. Mr. Florence was playing in Phila- 
delphia this month when taken ill. His was 
a severe case of pneumonia. He died Novem- 
ber 19th. BaRNET PHILLIPS. 


NO THANKSGIVING HERE. 





BLISSFUL 

Is the relief afforded by the laxative action of Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters in cases of constipation. 
There is none of the griping produced by it that is 
caused by drastic cathartics. Not only does the Bit- 
ters afford unspeakable relief, but it tones the bowels, 
the stomach, and the liver. Beneficent, too, isits action 
in malarial, kidney, and rheumatic diseases. —[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them ane? — 
(Adv,) 


BROWN’S HOUSEIIOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds ; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.—[ 4 dv.) 











Prematore Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Bornett’s Coooarng.—[Adv.] 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv,} 





No buffet should be without a bottle of Angostura 
Bitters, the South American appetizer.—[Adv.] 








Bornetr’s Fravortne Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 





Tur Crown Lavenper Satts.—The delight of two 
continents; best cure for headache.—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Colds and Coughs 


croup, 

sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. GC. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 


WEEKLY. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
OCcOA 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


. **Samivel,my boy, 
(They veaquarrell-¢ 
ced, Yer mother-in- ¢ 
(Law says there is$ 
(Nothin? like Van 
§HouTEn’s Cocoa, 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 
“There's no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 


3 WELLER, SENIOR. Aut, —— 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 

“™. PT 


3 Perfectly Pure 
















2226264 


Pure. 


RR eee 
The most eminent European Analysts and 
Doctors, certify that 


; VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 
aroma of the cocoa bean. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Cans. rr? 
not obtainable, enclose 25cts. to either VAN 
HOUTEN & Zooyn,106 Reade Street, New York, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a Can, con- 
taining enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed. 
Mention this publication. repared only by 
Van HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. al. 


« 

















Ban 
AD HAND 

quGH HANDS 
Bray I [UMORS. 


B AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
» blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Handg, with chaps, 
or finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
aby Humors prevented and cured by Cutioura Soar. 
A marvellous beautitier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Cuticura SvaP produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “* How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address Potrer Dave anp Curmioar Corporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 





Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curtoura AnTI-PaIn PLasten. 25¢. 

Send $5.00 for a 5-lb. Box. 


3 
Pp L O WwW Ss Sent, prepaid, anywhere 


in U.S. Very handsome 

CAN D y presents. 78 MADISON 
s ST., CHICAGO, 

You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


60 i than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; allages. Cost- 
Wyoutfit ruek. Terms FEEK. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 











"SUPERIOR: NUTRITION. 






i 


“ 


PURE 


DELIC\9 


* 


US. NOURISHING 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 
AND THE AGED. 


FOR NURSING-MOTHERS. 
INFANTS - AND - CHILDREN. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS SHIPPING DEPOT. JOHN CARLE & SONS.- NEWYORK, 





(TRADEMARK REGISTERED) 


»4 


Ma kks ORIGINAL-ONRIVALLED: 

TreDre E “6 > We RENOMHED 
i EAT MEDICINAL F y \ 
M — f.. aie : i 0D, 


0 \ S AFE 


Foor 


FOR 


* 











BALI; POINTED 





Ahead of all others for easy writing. 


For fine writing, - Nos. 506 E.F., 516 E.F, 
For fluent ‘ - 
For stub - 


Hewirrt's) PEIN Ss (Patent. 


EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 


‘* 506 F., 516 F., 521 F. 


7 ** 537 M., 545 M. 
Assorted sample box, 25 cents. 


Of all Stationers. 

















FINEST 
SUBLIME 


RAE’S 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


‘ ‘““THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
r) 


e 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 






ITALY. 














Gh od 





OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special AcENTs. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORE. PHILADELPHIA. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF AN aaa. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 










50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 














HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... 
HARPEI’S BAZAR..... aatee sid 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... * 


. Postage Free, $4 00 
eccee op 4 00 
4 00 
2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip~ 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





A GREAT EUROPEAN SUCCESS!!! 


CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM: 














AND THE CELEBRATED 





CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


This delightful perfume and salts, which have been received in America with such exceptional favor, have been 


equally successfdf'in other parts of the world. 


In England and the Colonies they have become established favorites. 


In Germany, Russia, Spain, and Italy they are greatly in demand; and in the city of Paris, the home far excellence 
of perfumery, they are regarded by the most critical judges as the most refreshing and delicious perfumes of the day. 

In proof of this, one of the most important and best-known houses upon the Boulevard des Capucines is now mount- 
ing a new department of Perfumery to be composed exclusively of the products of the Crown Perfumery Co. of Lon- 


don, and has already placed its opening order of 20,000 francs. 


The well-known and universally popular Crown 


Lavender Salts ig considered the most refreshing and recherché production of recent times, and has become 
indispensable to every home, from the palace to the cottage, and now, with the delightful Crab Apple Blos- 


soms, is making the tour of the world. 


3 oz., $1.75. 


postpaid, to any address. 





Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Perfumery. 


Prices of the Perfume: 1 0z.,'75c. 2 0Z., $1.25. 
4 02., $2.25. 
Send either the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 


York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., of Boston, or Geo. B. 
Evans, of Philadelphia, and the size ordered will be sent at once, 


The Crown Perfumery Co., 
177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Park & Tilford, Hall & 


Ruckel, W. W. Schieffelin & Co., and Munro & Baldwin, New York; 
Marshall, Field & Co., Chicago, and all leading Wholesale Druggists. 








Shc HOLIDAY GIFTS. +e 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 


“THE — EDICT’’ 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve, 
and Collar Button made. 
» All in one piece. Goes 
Sin like a wedge, and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

: Strong,durable,and can 
be adjusted with ae ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 








A Valuable and Handsome 
Holiday Gift. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


NEW TYPE, NEW SUBJECTS, 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, NEW MAPS. 


Concise, Simple, Clear, Accurate, and 
‘Easy of Reference. 





Eight Volumes ready ; the two remaining volumes to 
be issued by Sept. 1st, 1892. When completed it will 
be fifteen years later than any encyclopedia now in the 
market. For sale by all booksellers. 

Send for specimen pages to the publishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GOING TO BUY FURNITURE? 


We can save - room and money. THE G 





FOLDING BED combines everything in furni- 
_— 13 styles. Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 


‘GU NN _FOLDING BED CO., Grand | Rapids, Mich. 


DOUBLE WATOEES, BICYCLES. 
— Serre —— ~oaf 
34 
7 od stamp for catalogue to 
atieen Tue Powe 
PISTOLS 75¢ ee 


LADY AGENTS. 
CAUTION. 





FortuneSure. New article for la- 
dies. ‘Mrs.N. N. B. Little e,Chicago, Il. 





See that BENT & CO.’S HAND-MADE 
WATER CRACKERS bear their stamp. 








SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


EXPERT WRITERS 








EWGROSSING 


Sov sy STATIONERS evervwuere. 
Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN GO..°'ncw'vome:” 








HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Harper’s Magazine 
Christmas. 


ere 


| The Annunciation. 

By Henry Van Dyke. With Eleven Illustrations 
from Paintings by Fra ANGELICO, ANDREA DEL 
Sarto, Fra Fitrpro Lippi, 
CELLI, VANDER WEYDEN, and DonaTELLo. 

His Ship. 

| By James Russert Lowe t. 
RICKETTS. 

A Daughter of Heth. 
Full-page Illustration by George pu Maurier. 
Melchior, La Messe de Minuit. 

A Christmas Legend. By Witttam McLennan. 
With Four Illustrations by C. S. Remar. 
Mental Telegraphy. 

A Manuscript with a History. By Mark Twat. 

My Cousin the Colonel. 

A Story. By Tuomas Baitry ALprRICH. 

Five illustrations by C. 8. Remnuarr. 
A Maid’s Choice. 

A Musical Pastoral. By W. W. Gitcnrist. With 

Eleven Illustrations by Howarp Pyte. 
Her First Appearance. 

A Story. By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 

Three Illustrations by C. D. Grsson. 
The Singing Shepherd. 

By Anntk Fietps. Illustrated by ALFRED Par- 

SONS. 


Illustrated by C. 


With 


With 


Chartering a Nation. 
By Juttan Ratpx. With Seven Illustrations by 
FrepERIC REMINGTON. 
A Faded Scapular. 
A Story. By Frank D. Mister. 
Measure for Measure. 
By Anprew Lane. With Eight Illustrations by 
Epwin A. ABBEY. 
At La Glorieuse. 
A Story. By M.E.M. Davis. With Eight Illus- 
trations by W. T. Smepiey. 
The Christmas Peal. 
By Harrirt Prescott Sporrorp. Illustrated by 
J. R. WEGUELIN. 
A Walk in Tudor London. 


By Watter Besant. With Ten Illustrations, 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 


—e—eneronrnrrro 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York City. 


Francia, Bortt-. 








Lake 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
PURE TONE, 


ELECANT DESICNS 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


CREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 
for catalogue and full information. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


$3.00 ie.’ $1.00 
is made in ade in Mining b: by buying as near the 


BIG PROFIT bottom as possible, consistently with safety, 


thus securing the benefit of the AD NCE ae a hand- 
some interest on your money in the shape of DIVIDEN 
Write me, and I will put you in the way to make $8.0 
for ev id #1.00 invested. Best bank references. 

R. BUCK, 17 Tabor Block, Denver, Col. 


BEWAR OF IMITATIONS OF BENT & CO.’S 
HAND-MADE WATER CRACKERS, 














HAIR - THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW are 


| aia THE GRowTH 


spilled on “the be of the hand, and on —— afterward 
We pi urchased the 


completely removed. 


pure, free from al} injurious app aon Sos any one can use i*, 


surely, and you will 


FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF 


THE MOST DELICATE “skins 
ient.—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was aero 
rd it was discovered hair was 
ew discovery and named it MODENE. nee is perfectly 
It acts mildly but 





ply for arew minutes and the 


hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other purer ever used 


for a like purpose, and no 
NOT FA 


scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 


If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each applica’ 


oa before all the 
ion, and without slightest 


injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
fecommended by all who have tested its pete by people of refinement. 


who do not 





nature's giftof a beard, wili find a priceless boon in Modene, 


which does away with shaving. It dissolves and eee the life principle of the hair, thereby 


rendering its future growth an utteri 


tothe skin. Young 
. to destroy its grow 


sons who find an emba wa Ls ing 
. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 


to be as harmless as water 





Sg 
grow wth of hair ocang: should use Modene 


from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. — money by aseels with your 
08 stamp: 


fan address written _—- 
8 MENTION 
MODENE M. "MANUFACTURING co. 
ufacturers igh 


* LOCA’ 
GENERAL ihrs| Ha 





received the 
Cut this eivertisoment out. 
CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
est Grade H 


‘OUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 





VOLUME XXXYV., NO. 1823. 


RIDLEYS' 


Grand Street, N, Y. 


MEN’S NECKWEAR. 


New and exclusive designs in Puff and Knot 
Scarfs, and Four-in-hand Ties, 


A7c., 69¢., to $4.50 each. 


Men’s Fancy Suspenders, in glass-top boxes, 
Jacquard elastic webs, 


B0c., 75c., $1.00 pair. 


Men’s Fancy Satin Embroidered Suspenders, 
superior trimmings, in handsome glass boxes, 


$1.19, $1.50, $1.87, to $4.50 pair. 
MEN’S COLLARS AND CUFFS, 

DRESS SHIRTS, MUFFLERS, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 
Men’s Jersey Coats, 


$9.97, $8.50, $4.00, to $5.75 each. 


CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HALF-HOSE, 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS. 
All Popular Makes. 
HOLIDAY MACAZINE. 


ConrTAINS PrICE-LIST, ILLUSTRATIVE and 
DESCRIPTIVE of HOLIDAY Goops, Etc. 


Mailed Free on Application. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 8112 to 824 Grand St. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of millinery, fancy and dress goods. 








W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE centceMeEN 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 
GENTLEMEN and LADIES, save your dol- 


lars by wearing W. L. Douglas Shoes. They 

meet the wants of all classes, and are the most 

economical foot-wear ever offered for the —- 

Beware of dealers who offer other makes, as 

ing just as good, and be sure you have W. L. 

Douglas Shoes, with name and price stamped on 

bottom. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. . 
(2 TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. .23 

‘ — on local advertised dealers supplying yous 

old by 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 








18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
a, Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8, 
A. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
* at one should read this little book.” —A "Athenaeum, 


p< BICYCLES Coe nit 













0 ic Use. = 
os aa. Mpend for ee. 
CON’ CO., 1008 Walnut St, Phila., Pa, 





,* HOLIDAY * BICYCLES @ 
; SPECIAL PRICES. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 








writer” 


icture “The Pretty 
ew York. 


Sa stamp for 
hool, 816 Broadway, 


to Shorthand 





You can register your fae at any Post-office to ocd its safe delivery. 
EED. 





dusa ete ape teeny Photograph, Tint; 


For 30 Days. he paen 
extend our business and Special Offer: 
Sen He pane 
7 family, =] or di make you a CRAYON POR- 
ARGE, — Ot amet nm it to your friends asa sample of our 
we use your 24 in securing ture orders. Place name and address on 
f picture and it will be returned in ae order. We make ae ae in re 


to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
e new customers, we have decided to make this Special 
or Daguero' 


of yourself 


pe 
. not interfering with — likeness. Refer to any bank in Chi 
Opposite New German Theatre, CHICA' 


aoe ee CRESCENT T CRAYON ee. 





ILL, P.S.— 3 eit forfeit 
bonafide. 


crayon picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is 








Electricit: 


cures Catarrh, Colds, etc. 
Address 


iTTLE & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





YOUR Ra Sine ae as 


CARDS 228 ees Beas 


“OA UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH,” just pub- 
lished by the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Califor- 
nia, will be sent upon application to E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 




















NOVEMBER 28, 1891. 





NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by al) Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular 
Society Waltz) tFREE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 











| 





FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. meahiy con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- | 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness | 
and fulness of tone. 
than any other piano. Moprrate Prices, Rea- | 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


/BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one 

digest 1,000 grains of food. If it cannot be obtained from 

dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Also Manufaciurers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 
** Beware of ations.”” Mention this paper. 


(Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 
OLAIMS to be THE FINEST WINTER 


HEALTH RESORT in the WORLD. 
Why 


sist. 











not investigate this claim? 





A little book just published may as- 
Sent free on application. Address 


GEO. R. BUCKMAN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CENEVA MINERAL WATER, 


Springs, Geneva, N. Y., 
has cured: Kidney and Stomach Troubles, Diabetes, 
Incipient Bright’s, Liver Troubles, Gravel, 
heumatism, and Neuralgia. 
Pronounced by authority a Tonic, Regulator, and 
Alterative. 
Offices: 158 W. 23d St., New York. 
135 Griswold St., Detroit. 
310 No. 4th St., St. Louis. 
39 Exchange Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for pamphlet o, Z ls, and call and test its 
eficacy, free of charge. 


mp WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail. 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beguty, Illustrated ; on Skin.Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent| 
? sealed on receipt of 10c.: also Disfigure- 

~ ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks. Scars. Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. | 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m, 


12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford 
Sewing Machine ; perfect is 9 relj- 
able, finely finished, adapted to light andhea 
work,with a complete set of thelatest coe 2 
“ tos A op tae 
years. jirect from save dealers 
ae poe mae Sen for FRER CATALOGUES 
MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T CHICAGO, ILL 



















SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Singer 











STHMA CURE 
a, Cure never fails to give 
worst cases; i CO! 


nn’: 
tnstant relref i the 











sures com- 
fortable sleep; effects gures where all others fail. A 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Price, §0 cts, and 
$1.00, of Druggists or by mail. Sample FREE 
stamp. DR. 8t. Pa 
WANTED @.c::°:; 
SALESM E Pint ade, Lier a 
retail trade. Liberal salary 
and expenses paid, Perma- 
nent position. Money advanced for wares ecg ete. For full 
particulars and reference address CENTEN. MFG. CO., CHICA 
RS always bear their 


BENT & 60.’S SS0°%E 


T is the bnsiness of TheTravellers’ Bureaus of the News 
es (Herkimer, N. Y. Office) to furnish, without 
trustworthy information about wiuter resorts. 


ware of Imitations. 





rain pure pepsin sufficient to | 


Require tuning less often | 


HARPER’S 


THE BEST HOME GAMES. 


ADAPTED FOR EITHER CHILDREN OR ADULTS. 
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No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
which has had so great asale. For 20 years the best 
families have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed 
it that now it is always called for when the question 
arises, “ What shall we play?” 


(POWERS 








A new Board Game of great merit. aphed 
in Colors. Forty-eight Counters, elegautly made in 
composition, are used in the game. 


BUYIT. YOU WILL LIKEIT. 
Price $1.00 Each. 
These games are on sale by leading book, station- 
ery, and toy stores in the United States, or mailed 
postpaid by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 


390 Broadway, New York. 


THE “TRITON” 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The finest Enameled Card in the Market. 
For sale by all dealers and by the manufacturers, 


The N.Y. Consolidated Card Go, 


222, 224, 226, 228 W. 14th St., New York. 
Sample packs mailed on receipt of 25c. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF HART'S SQUEEZERS, 








FOR SALE BY 
NORTON DOOR CHECK & SPRING CO., 
506 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Closes Doors without Slam- 
ming or Breaking of Glass. 








etroyed. 


HARPER’ 


Pictorial History of 


is the only a 
in addition to 


“Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. 


elegant, $30. 


of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 
Whatever books on the War may 
the collection will be ¢: l 
Cincinnati Commercial. 





has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 


great history of the War.—Boston Post. 
Sold only by Subscription. 
Write for Ilnstrated Circular. 











‘“*Harper’s Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely out of print, and the plates have been de- 


‘te War 


lete general history of the War; and, 
veing the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 


Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘* Harper’s 
Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16: Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 

62” This work was prepared by Messrs. Harrer & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famons war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the onLY means 


be found in a library, 
without this work.— 


Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 


One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 





WEEKLY. 
fF 


-_ 


inancial. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxexs, No. 59 Watt Street. 


ACOMAM® FINANCIAL center 


is F WASHINCTON. 

oney invested in First Mortgage Loans and 
Real Estate. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
References: Merchants National Bank, Tacoma. 
COTTAGE HONK BUILDING CO., Wm. P. Pyfer, See’y. 


Letters” 











PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 
The ©. D. Q. Camera. 
The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 
Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut 

Films or Plates. 

Protected by Four Pat- 
fd ents and Another Pending. 
J Ilandsomely covered with 
Black Grained Leather, and 
fitted with fine Combina- 
tion Instantaneous Achro- 
matic Lens, with one Pat- 
ler and two Film Holders, 








esi 
ent Double Dry Plate Hol 


PRICE, complete, only $17.50. 
The same in Polished Walnut, $15.00. 


E.& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 
‘ 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


48 years established in this line of business. 
Use of dark room on the main floor of our store free 





SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 
is good varnish. What a sales- 
man the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold would have made for us. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the ‘* People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; know 
what to expect of and how to care for proper varnish on 
house-wofk, piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get 
it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
ot poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN Muxpny, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 





HE TAR-PILLOW cures throat and lungs. 
Instructions for making, and health rules, $2.00. 
W. STEWART CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SALE OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Renaissance, ‘ Marie Antoinette,” 
Cluny, and Brussels. 


Odd pairs and small quantities 
of all grades. 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 





| 
| 
| 


Droadoay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 
button, 


qe do the rest.” 






Sizes 
Transparent Films, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Seven New Styles and 
ALL LOADED WITH 





THE CELEBRATE 


SMITH & WESSUN R 


UNRIVALED FoR 


‘D 
EVOLVERS 


Accuracy, a pone 
Durability, imitations. 
Safety, aud Send for Illustrated 


Convenience Catalogue & Price List, 
in Loading. Guaranteed Perfect, 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass, 
















ING THE HA 


* Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 

All the essential features greatly perfected. 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, 

The best inventive talent and mechanical skill have been employed to 
a machine of INCREASED DURABILITY, E 
OF DESIGN, AND SPECIAL FEATURES 

We claim an inspection and trial will prove it ‘HIE 
BLE IN ALIGNMENT AND EASIEST RUNNING. 
TYPE CLEANED IN 'TEN SECONDS WITHOUT SOIL= 


roduce 
XCELLEN cE 
‘MOST DURA- 
ALL 


NDS. Send for Illustrated Catalogue before purchasing. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO,, Syracuse, New York, U, §, A. 


Branch offices in all principal cities. 
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BEST REMEDY 
BEST REMEDY 


LANOLINE SALVE 





Best H Remedy 


for CHAPPED or CRACKED 
HANDS and LIPS, 


BEST REMEDY , 2zainst Burns, Cuts, Bruises, Corns and Chafin 


for Preserving and Softening the S 


kin, “sade 
with SMALL CHILDREN. 


against Hemorrhoids (Piles.) 


















: “HARTM AN_ FLEXIBLE” 


and Testimonials, mailed 


Winter Gardening . 


is indulged in by some, but few care to have the 
parlor used for that purpose, though unless you kee 
a “Hartman”? Wire mat at your outer door you wi 
have soil enough on hand to make it a success. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; 508 State St., 
Chicago ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
free, Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “* Hartman.” 
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— Hoe Oenuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the sienatore CH. FAY._ 


4 


! The most perfect toilet powder is 


UTI 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,7.dela Paix, 
sE NONE ER 





FAY 


Special Poudre de R 


HARPER'S 


Which would you rather have, if you | 


could have your choice, transparent skin or 


perfect features ? 


All the world would choose one way ; and 
you can have it measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and live whole- 
somely otherwise, you will have the best 
complexion Nature has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people use it. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers ‘ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FASHIONABLE 
Fur Neck Boas. 


Mink, with head and tail, $5, 
$7, $10, and $15 for the very 
best. Hudson Bay Sable Boas, 
$15, $25, $30, and $35 for -- » 

Persian Lamb, $5, 
$9. Gray Krimmer, = 
Also Boas of other Furs, $2.50, 
$3, $4, $5, and $6. Muffs to 
match, at correspondingly low 
prices. Large stock of Sealskin 
Garments, and all Fashionable 
’ Furs of every description. 
Fashion Book mailed free. 


C.C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
124 W. 42d St., 
Near 6th Avenue L Station. 











THIS INK IS MANUF°D BY 


J. H. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 





“Familiar in millions of mouths as any 
household word.’—THE TIMES, London. 


At pollinares 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Its popularity zs chiefly due to its 
trreproachable character.” 
—THE TIMEs, London. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S GOCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 











WEEKLY. 


Liebig COMPANY'S Extract of Beef. 


VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1823. 


For Improved and Economic Cookery, 
For Clear, Refreshing Beef Tea. 
Incomparably the Best. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 2ES 














a careful seelenion of the fine properties of eaedaries 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is 3 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us-réady 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in eo tins, ~, Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO.,H pathic Ch 
bl England. 


EARL & WILSON’S” 
LINEN 











COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 





y the judicious use of such | 


—=  — XMAS PRESENT. 
B The World's Lawn 9 


Th ® Parlor 6a Game 2 


| Enables one to practice marksmanship without inj ury or danger to themselves or others. 
| arrow is rubber-vacuum tipped, and harmless. e rifle and the pistol are well and teas 
| made, and form an attractive holiday gift, teaching 0 crs as well as deadly weapons. 

Prices: Rifle, nickel, $1.75; bronze, $1.25, post paid. Pistol, post paid, nickel, $1; bronze, 75 cts. 


THE ELASTIC TIP CO., Patentees, BOSTON, MASS. 


| Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 
| 


» The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will dispatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and ot dl from New York to the 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
| on Nov. 28, Dec. 10, Jan. 2, Jan. 23, Feb. 6, Feb. 27, March 12, April 2. 
Travellers intending to visit the SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, ALGIERS, and EGYPT, will 
find this an excellent route, avoiding the North Atlantic. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 














Investment vs. Sp 


eculation 


“Dividend Paying Investments.” 


It will pay you if you have any money to invest, either large 
or small sums, to send for pamphlet “Investment vs. Specula- 
le tion.” Free to any one mentioning this paper. 


—Taylor & Rathvon, Boston, New York or Denver. 





GCE the Six Numbers Franklin Square Collec- 

tion if you want Twelve Hundred (r200) 
of the Best Songs and Hymns inthe world. Nothing | 
better for Giftg on Hol my ay on Birthdays, or 
indeed, at any other time in the year—when anybody 
about the house can play or sing or enjoys music. 
The several Numbers are uniform in size and price 
Paper binding, each, Fifty Cts.; Cloth, One Dollar. 


They are sold everywhere, or will be mailed to any | 


address, on receipt of price. by Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, New York. 








“WORTE A _WORTE 4 GUINEA 4 BOX.” 4 BOX.” : 


Sone’ 


Complying with IGE. re-@ 
quest, 

BEECHAM’S PILLS ; 

will in future for the United$ 

States be covered witha 


ey Soluble, ; 
Pleasant Coating, 


completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 3 

New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 4 














| POPULARITY 


Does not always indicate the best 
judgment, but the popularity of the 


COLUMBIAS 


| 
| 
| s based on a reputation that has been gained 
| by sterling qualities, and they now stand 


Without a ‘Rival. 
POPE MFG. CO., ,, arsxonnocses:, 


77 FRANELIN ST., BOSTON. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 





We are Manufacturers of, Importers 
and Dealers in, 
STEREOPTICONS, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
Gas-Making Apparatus. 





50,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order. 
McINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
aa Mention this paper. 





Write ror CaTaLocvur. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 






SOLD BY The Best Single Breech-loading 
Shot Gun in the World, 


Top Snap — Rebounding Lock — Patent 
Fore End— Rubber Butt — Pistol Grip. 
Material & hefgreen U 

Amps for our 100-; 


Ge. in 
RECEIPT TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 0 
OF PRICE. | Guns, Rifle, Revolvers, Bicycles, 


pve CELEBRATED DIAMOND $35. 00! | 


SAFETY BICYCLE. High Grade. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


DEALERS 
OR 





SENT BY 
US ON 





Oldest bureau for wos ica. 
Every patent taken yn oy is brought notre 
the public bya notice ¢ oven free of charge in the 





Scientific 


est circulation of an 
—_ id. mech be aon oe rated. 
sh it. W 





American 


scientific in the 

No tnvelligent 

. a 

year ; $1.50 six wentie” Address MUNN & CO., 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


cat’ RED HAND 


—Sold Everywhere.— 
New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. E. L. ZELL, Agee. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES cOneo 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedi 














HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 





Allsopp’ Ale. 
Botte b ie 
Brewers in 








Address fail. Gold only by F. Husox,53 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of, prot REE 
HARPER & BROTHERS, used on this paper is 
manufactured 








Franklin Square, New York, N.Y, | FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 











